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Testimony of Samuel Gompers, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, before Joint Labor and Industries Committee of 
the New York State Legislature on the Duell-Miller industrial 
relations (anti-strike) bill, Assembly Chamber, Capitol, Albany, 
N. Y., March 1, 1922. 











T WAS a great honor to me when I was permitted to address the legisla- 

| ture of the state of New York in joint session about two years ago upon 

a bill then pending which in its essential and fundamental characteristics 

is akin with the proposals now before your committee for consideration. 

There is not much which I could add to that which I then stated in my ad- 

dress to the legislature. Twe year have passed and there was not an utter- 

ance of mine upon that important occasion to which I have referred that is 
not and has not been verified since. 

_ It is very difficult for anyone to approach this subject without experien- 
cing a sense of responsibility and obligation, a sense of responsibility and 
obligation not merely for those present here and now but for the whole future 
of the Empire State and for our country as a whole. I can only hope that I 
may be inspired or aided by the critical situation in which we find ourselves 
to present to you the fundamental principles involved 1n this species of legisla- 
tion. I can only hope that what I may have to submit to you will impress itself 
upon your minds and upon the mind of the citizenship of our great state that 
legislation of the character now before you may be buried in oblivion for all 
time to come. 

There is upon the lips of so many people the declaration that passes for 
intelligent expression when they say that labor and capital are equals—that 


they occupy equal positions in our economic life—that they have equal rights 
(253) 
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before the law and in every field of human activity. But I ask you, gentle- 
men, whether in fact that statement is true? Is there or ought there be the same 
equality of position between what is commonly known as labor and capital? 

What is capital? Nothing more than or less than the possession of some 
of the products of labor while laborers inaccurately used instead of the 
term wage earners are the workers themselves—human beings. Capital is 
that which a man has—labor is that which a man is. I count myself in happy 
company with our great martyred president Abraham Lincoln when he said: 
“Capital is the fruit of labor and could not exist if labor had not first existed. 
Labor therefore, deserves much the higher consideration.” 

I shall endeavor to present some thoughts which bear upon this subject— 
not alone the bill and the amendments—I have in mind the species of legisla- 
tion and the thoughts and the hopes behind the legislation, the thoughts and 
the hopes which inspire and initiate this character of legislation. Avowedly, 
and no one has disputed it and I doubt if anyone will dispute it, the main 
purpose of these bills and this species of legislation is the belief that they will 
stop strikes. To stop strikes! The various grounds given for that objective 
each man may discuss for himself, but I desire to call attention to a few facts. 
Before doing so, however, I want to revert to one statement, not made by 
friends of labor, not by the labor men and women themselves, but by those 
who throw upon the screen a statement something like this: It is not only a 
quarrel or a dispute between the working people and employers but it involves 
the great public. How much interest and sympathy the employers and the 
advocates of this species of legislation have for the public, I leave you to decide 
for yourselves, but may I present this thought: Who, after alJ, constitutes the 
public? Are not the great mass of the working people of our state part of the 
public? Indeed, do they not constitute the largest part of the public? In 
addition to this fact, here in the assembly chamber of the legislature of the 
state of New York, packed with human beings, participating and listening 
to this discussion, I ask, who among this vast assemblage can say that he is 
not either an employer or an employe. There may be such an individual, but 
if such a one exists, he has carefully hidden himself from public view. 

But to resume that thought about stopping strikes—to stop strikes so 
that production may continue and no one may experience inconvenience. 
There has grown up an exaggerated notion that there is such a tremendous loss 
in production due to strikes. I have a few figures to submit to you for con- 
sideration upon that subject: The New York Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration, which recorded the number of man-days lost by all wage earners 
because of strikes and lockouts for the period of ten years from 1904 to 1914 
shows that the number of working days in the year lost by all workers on 
account of Jabor disputes is a little less than one out of every 100 work-days 
and these figures are regarded as representative of the general situation in 
other states. During this same ten-year period in the great industrial state 
of New York of the 20 per cent of its workmen unemployed less than 1 per 
cent was due to industrial disputes. 1.2 per cent due to disability and over 
16 per cent due to lack of work. We hear a great deal about the losses due 
to strikes (which cause but an infinitesimal part of unemployment), while the 
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The New York Board of Mediation and Arbitration, which re- 
corded the number of man-days lost by all wage earners because 
of strikes and lockouts for the period of ten years from 1904 
to 1914 shows that the number of working days in the year lost 
by all workers on account of labor disputes is a little less than 
one out of every 100 work-days and these figures are regarded as 
representative of the general situation in other states. During 
this same ten-year period in the great industrial state of New 
York of the 20 per cent of its workmen unemployed less than 1 
per cent was due to industrial disputes, 1.2 per cent due to disa- 
bility and over 16 per cent due to lack of work. 











causes of unemployment seventeen times greater than that resulting from 
industrial disputes are overlooked. For instance, 23,000 Jives and 296,000,000 
work-days were lost in 1919 as a resuJt of industrial accidents, involving a net 
economic loss to the country of over $1,000,000,000, and authorities agree 
that over 75 per cent of this waste is preventable. In the state of New York, 
the average number of men unemployed due to lack of work during the ten 
years from 1904 to 1914 was sixteen out of every 100 workers, while it is now 
an acknowledged fact that unemployment is something that can be solved. 

There is another fact to which I desire to call your attention, and that 
is what has become commonly known as “turn-over” in industry, or, in other 
words, the individual strike—the strike of working men and working women 
leaving their positions or employment because of dissatisfaction with the 
conditions which prevail, and let me add this, that wherever the working 
people of our country are organized, and the better organized the more 
assuredly is this the fact, that “turn-over” has been reduced to an absolute 
minimum. 

During the year 1918, in 108 industrial plants selected at random with 
diversified industries, employing 207,303 workers, there were 393,164 acces- 
sions and 299,157 voluntary separations, all of which tends to lessen the 
productivity and increase the cost of production, and involving a net economic 
annual loss in the United States estimated at $300,000,000. 

I make no reflection upon, nor is my criticism directed to any member 
of the assembly or the Senate who may have introduced a bill, but I am 
addressing myself to the principle involved and to the consequences which are 
certain to arise if such proposed legislation be enacted into law. 

The idea is, assuming the sincerity of that idea by those who hold it, that 
justice will be accorded to labor and the working people. Justice! If the ex- 
perience of the past twenty years is to be gauged as to the justice meted out 
to the great mass of the people and particularly the working people, save us 
from such justice. But, gentlemen, is it reasonable to expect more justice 
at the hands of these courts or boards such as exist in Kansas than the ordinary 
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courts of our country and our state mete out to the working peoples. 

For this past several years the gentleman who, as a jurist in his younger 
days and who later became President of the United States and who now 
occupies the position as Chief Justice of the Supreme Cou-t of the United 
States, has said repeatedly and emphasized it recently, Urat there must be a 
change in the administration of justice, particularly ‘o the po. r of our country. 

Not more than a week ago a former honored Senacor ‘som the Empire 
State of New York, the Honorable Elihu Root, dec'ared before the Bar 
Association that, in essence, there is no opporturiiy for justice for the poor 
of our country. 

May I call attention to a book which anyone may obtain to consult 
from any of the libraries in the various cities of our state, a book entitled, 
“Justice and the Poor.”” It is bulletin No. 13 of the Carnegie Foundation. 
I commend it to you, that bulletin and that book, and surely no one yet has 
stated that these foundations are instituted to secure economic or political 
justice at the hands of employers, of the legislature, at the hands of Congress 
or at the hands of our judic.ary. I also commend to your serious considera- 
tion the declaration made by one of the judges or the state of New York 
in Brooklyn, Judge Van Sicklen who recently declared: “They (the courts) 
must stand at all times as the representative of capital, of captains of indus- 
try.” 

In Kansas the court is composed of tkree judges, appointed by the 
governor of that state I doubt that any man would undertake to cast any 
aspersion upon the honor and the character of the men occupying these posi- 
tions but please have in mind the knowledge and the sympathy of the justices 
of our courts, the understanding which they have with the industrial prob- 
lems and the industrial relations between the workers and employers. 

Then they tell us: “‘Well we will have the public informed after investiga- 
tion, after compulsory arbitration, after the award has been rendered and the 
public shall judge.’’ Lest I fail to remember the thought which comes to me 
at this moment, let me say that we are opposed, unalterably opposed, to any 
species of legislation which shall bind men to their jobs even for one minute. 

“But,” say the promoters of this proposed legislation, “the public shall 
know. Let us take the public into our confidence and let them decide what is 
the right course to pursue.” If you can imagine the existing conditions by 
which information percolates to the public, what do they receive? What do 
they know? These scare headlines If there be some murder or some divorce 
suit by some celebrities, society notes, and taking the front page with dis- 
play heads that a young man and a young girl were married in England, 
some scandel, dragging it along for days after days until even the appetite for 
the salacious is more than satisfied. 

I have no quarrel with the newspapers or the magazines, that is, not for 
the present. But may I call attention to the fact, you know it quite as welj 
as do I, that the newspapers are owned either by men of great wealth or by 
corporations or syndicates’ and using the language of the streets, in the event 
of publicity upon the dispute or the relations between workers and employers, 
the workers have little to look forward to. The newspapers and the largest and 
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most extensive of them receive the news from the Associated Press, from 
the United Press and from other press agencies and millions of the people 
of our country read the same thing at the same time, impregnating their 
minds with one thought and one fact, or what the situation may be and hav- 
ing the seeming color of fact. There are in the United States at this time 
hurdreds 2nd hundreds of publicity agencies and they will take any assign- 
mont for the largest price that can be paid. What opportunity have the 
working people to indulge in that system? They are of the poor, they are the 
poor, and although they are the wealth producers of our state and of our coun- 
uy they can not indulge themselves with such propaganda. And even if 
they could, if they had the mears I should oppose with whatever power 
I may exert dealing in any agency to befoul the public mind of our people 

You know as well or nearly as well as I do the situation which exists 
in regard to the mining industry. You read in the newspapers of that situa- 
tion. A weekly magazine, yes, I don’t mind advertising it, The Saturday 
Evening Post, two weeks ago published an article which was presented as an 
impartial statement of the situation between the miners and the mine operat- 





We hear a great deal about the losses due to strikes (which cause 
but an infinitesimal part of unemployment) while the causes of 
unemployment seventeen times greater than that resulting from 
industrial disputes are overlooked. For instance, 23,000 lives and 
296,000,000 work-days were lost in 1919 as a result of industrial acci- 
dents, involving a net economic loss to the country of over $1,000,- 
000,000, and authorities agree that over 75 per cent of this waste is 
preventable. 











ors. That magazine with the largest circulation of any other weekly publica- 
tion in the United States or perhaps of the entire world, carried tuat story. 
Of what does it consist, or rather who is the writer? A coal operator! But 
no such intimation was given to the readers of that article. Publicity! Surely 
employers and the workers reach agreements around the table. It is a matter 
of discussion of the interests of both in the industry and thousands and thou- 
sands of agreements are reached, but they are not.sensational and they find 
no position in the modern newspaper. If there be any agreement which 
they consider worthy of notice they usually sandwich it between two ads— 
one for a little liver pill and the other for Lydia Pinkham’s pink pills for pale 
people. 

This may seem an exaggerated statement but I hold in my hand a clipping 
which I cut from a great newspaper, The Washington Siar, published in the 
capital of our nation. You have read of the propaganda, of the statement 
setting forth the position of the mine operators. These profiteers who pay 
the miners less than $2 a ton for mining coal and then charge $14 or $15 
to the people of the United States Day after day, in every edition of the 
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newspapers, we find that propaganda to poison the miads of the people against 
the miners. I hold in my hand this clipping from The Washington Siar 
of February 1, 1922, and it is what the printers would call about a stick full of 
type giving a version which the editor of the official journal of the United Mine 
Workers of America wrote to The Washington Star to correct mis-statements 
published in that newspaper. What do we find? That statement was printed 
on the last page of The Washington Star with Abe Martin on one side of it 
and above it is the series of pictures of ‘““Keeping Up With the Joneses.”’ 
I submit for the perusal of the committee the clipping which accurately 
or approximately gives Labor’s side of the controversy. 

May I call attention to an article by Mr. Charles Edward Russell pub- 
lished in Pearson’s Magazine in 1914 as to the duplicity or subordination of the 
truth whenever it affects the rights and interests of the working people 
of our state and country. The late John Swinton, when he was editor of 
the New York Sun said publicly: ‘I am paid $10,000 a year,” and in those 
days $10,000 a‘ year was a mighty big salary, “I am paid $10,000 a year 
to suppress or pervert the truth.” How much stronger is the incentive 
since then for the perversion and suppression of truth as it affects the rela- 





In the state of New York the average number of men unem- 
ployed due to lack of work during the ten years from 1904 to 1914 
was sixteen out of every 100 workers, while it is now an acknow- 
ledged fact that unemployment is something that can be solved. 











tions between workers and employers, you can imagine just as truly as I know. 

The promoters of this legislation say: ‘‘Well, it is time we made progress, 
it is time that we did something to go forward, in a quiet, peaceful ascertain- 
ment of facts by judicial award that shall set wages, hours and conditions 
of labor and relations between employers and workers.’ Progress! One need 
but read history aright to know that the proposals of this character were the 
laws of England more than 300 years ago when the courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions handed down their decisions and stipulated what the wages of the 
workers should be, what the rations of the workers should be and employers 
were forbidden to pay higher wages than the Court of Quarter Sessions 
decided. The result of this was what? That the workmen would escape from 
their employers’ jurisdiction and go elsewhere and then the minions of the law 
and the officers of the court would go like pack-hounds after these men and 
bring them back in the service of the master with the addition that they 
would be flogged and branded on the forehead with red-hot irons and after a 
repetition of this offense of robbing the employer of his labor which he was 
entitled to under the law and under the court’s decree, hanged to the gibbett. 
In spite of that concept which then prevailed, when the employes and the 
workers had no voice to determine the conditions under which they would 
give their service, despite it all, despite baron and lord and master, despite 
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During the year 1918, in 108 industrial plants selected at 
random with diversified industries, employing 207,303 workers, 
there were 393,164 accessions and 299,157 voluntary separations 
all of which tends to lessen the productivity and increase the cost 
of production, and involving a net economic annual loss in the 
United States estimated at $300,000,000. 











barons and kings and crowns, the workmen of Great Britain found a way by 
which they could rid themselves of that tyranny. (Applause). 

In the United States from the beginning of the slave traffic, men sent 
their hirelings in ships to Africa and there kidnapped the black men and 
women and brought them to the colonies of America, where they were kept 
in slavery, and the slaves had no rights which their masters were bound to 
respect. They were their physical property, they could command them, they 
could order them to work and the slaves, the workers, had no recourse to 
anything that would vouchsafe their rights. They had nothing and the people 
of the United States, after years of witnessing the brutal system, a system that 
was the greatest obstacle to economic, industrial, commercial and politica] 
progress on this North American continent, they arose and with the sword, 
freed the black slave from bondage. And following that wonderful act, 
that humane course, maintaining the union of the states and establishing 
more firmly the federal government of our country, the Congress of the 
United States proposed and the legislatures of the states ratified an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United States, the Thirteenth Amendment, 
declaring that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, of which the party shall have been duly convicted by a jury 
of his peers, shall exist in the United States or territory within their jurisdic- 
tion. That achievement was brought about by the expenditure of millions 
and millions of treasure and more than all, the sacrifice of human blood and 
human life. 

It seems, that just as in the life of the great Nazarene, nothing of great 
importance is achieved in human progress unless it is sanctified by blood. 
Now after more than fifty years, more than one-half century since that bloody 
struggle came to a close and the Congress of the United States abolished 
human slavery in our Republic, the proposers of this species of legislation 
seek to impose slavery upon the white peoples of this country. 

The fact of the matter is, of course, I gladly and voluntarily say that in 
my judgment, with the intelligence of this committee, the intelligence of the 
legislature of the state of New York and the intelligence and spirit of free- 
dom among the people of the state of New York and of all our country, such 
legislation won’t go. I doubt that the legislature of our state or any other of 
our states outside of Kansas will enact any such law, but gentlemen, supposing 
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you do, or if you don’t, supposing any other legislature shall. What of it? 
What then? Do you think for a moment that you can prevent the great 
masses of the people from aspiring to something better in this life? Do you 
think for a moment that the threat of being sent to jail is going to deter the 
masses of the people of the United States from demanding their rights. 

Is it natural, can you expect, that the masses of the working people 
of our country, the producers of the wealth of our country and largely the 
producers of the wealth for other countries, are going to submit to dictation 
of the autocracy in industry or submit to a court or board in determining 
wages and hours and conditions of labor which the workers must accept or go 
to jails. There have been other men who have gone to jail, there have been 
other women who have gone to jail and there will be other men and other 
women who will dare to speak and dare to act if any such piece of vicious 
legislation is enacted. I may say that the people would have about as much 
contempt for such a law as they generally have for a certain law now upon 
the federal statutes. 

Some say: “Well, you have your individual right to quit work.” First, 
we do not need a law at the hands of the legislature that an individual has. 
the right to quit work. They do it now in the turn-over to which I have 
called your attention. But quite apart from that, if Bill Smith and John 
Jones have identical interests with me and others and we decide, in order that 
our rights may be protected, to ask the employer jointly to hear us, to give 
heed to our requests and our demands, and unless we can reach an agreement 
we will quit and seek work elsewhere. 

I once said in defending the principle of free speech and free press, of 
which I have always tried to avail myself with decent regard for the rights 
of others, that it was not necessary to enact the first amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States in order that the people of the United State, 
might sing the Star Spangled Banner, or America. That constitutional 
amendment, the first one adopted, was to protect the man in saying the ugly 
things, the things which displeased, holding him as he should be held, respon- 
sible for his utterances. And so there need not be an enactment to guarantee 
the right of an individual to quit work except as it is proposed to introduce 
group slavery, the denial of cooperative action and sympathy perfectly lawful, 
and normal. 

How do you think an individual workman can resent a wrong or obtain 
a right in one of these modern industrial establishments? It is like a voice 
in the wilderness in a modern industrial plant with its machinery and im- 
proved tools and its power. The individual in the modern industrial plant has 
lost his identity and lost his power. He has no longer the power of the man 
in industrial life of fifty years ago when each workman made a complete 
article in his own trade or calling. He now does not even own the tools with 
which he must work to earn his living. He must go to one corporation or 
another to find employment and offer his services to work and as an individual 
he must accept the treatment that the corporation sets down for him to 
accept or he can still continue to walk the streets in search of work. 
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Legislation of this character may be well termed legislation to confine 
the aspirations of the working people for a better life in a legalistic straight 
jacket. I am rather proud that in my life I can place myself in the company 
of that martyred Lincoln who on occasion of a strike of boot and shoe workers 
in Hartford, Conn., in 1864, declared: ‘“Thank God we have a system 
of labor where there can be a strike. Whatever the pressure there is a point 
where the working man may stop.” 

One would imagine that our industry, that our government, have gone 
to the damnation bow-wows on account of strikes. Where do you find any- 
where in the world where the working people produce as much as the work- 
ing people of the United States produce? Per man and in the aggregate they 
produce more, much more, than the toilers of any other country. If you 
want to look for that progress sought by the proposers of this species of 
legislation, if they want to look for progress of that character, let them look 
to China where there are no strikes. One of the factors or the result of strikes 
is this, that even machinery, new machinery, new tools, new innovations, are 
held back by employers and corporations until a strike or controversy arises 
and the mother of invention has done her task and given to industry a new 
tool or a new machine. 

No one who has been engaged in a strike, no one who has been on strike, 
advocates strikes. As a matter of fact there is no agency in all our country so 
potent to prevent or minimize strikes as is the much misunderstood and much 
misrepresented organized labor movement of America. Loyal to the core. 
patriotic to the very innermost recesses of their souls, the American organized 
labor movement is composed of patriotic men and women. They want to give 
service and they will give service but in return for that service they propose to 
have a reward commensurate with that service and with the citizenship of 
the republic. 

I know there are some people who say: “Well, this man Gompers, 
he has been ordering strikes here and there and everywhere and who knows 
when he is going to stop calling strikes.”” Strange as it may seem, yet it is true, 
that in all my years of connection with the labor movement, in official position 
or in private membership, I have never called a strike of two or more or less 
men or women, never. I never had the power, never had the right and never 
exercised or attempted to exercise such a right or power. The American 
Federation of Labor, its Executive Council, has never called a strike during 
its entire existence. We want to avert strikes, we want to avoid strikes, but 
there comes a time in the history of industry when a man or a woman, refusing 
to strike, would write themselves down as a slave or a coward. Go to Kansas 
for a moment—I would not want to remain there more than a moment—Kan- 
sas, once known as “bleeding Kansas” for her wonderful work and struggle 
and the sacrifice of her best blood in order that human slavery should be 
abolished—Go to Kansas. Has the Kansas Industrial Court law prevented 
strikes? There have been more strikes and larger numbers of men on strike 
since the establishment of the Industrial Court in Kansas than at any time 
previous to the enactment of that law. It matters little or nothing what the 
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cause of the strikes has been—the law has not stopped strikes. It did not 
stop—the law and the administrators of the law, and the government cf 
Kansas—did not stop the strike of the coal minres which had been or for 
several months. It was the organization of the miners which stoppe chat 
strike. 

In the Australasian countries, in New Zealand where the idea of com- 
pulsory arbitration first was generated and put into practice, it was heralded 
the world over as being the cure for all strikes and an American gentleman, 
now dead, by the name of Henry Demarest Lloyd of Chicago, weat there to 
make an investigation. He came back with a report, and wrote a book 
in which he lauded this system and declared that strikes were forever abol- 
ished in New Zealand. He called this book, ““A Country Without Strikes,” 
and since the enactment of that law there have been more strikes in New 
Zealand than any time before. In all the Australasian countries the same 
law was enacted and now after an experience of more than thirty years they 
are getting away from the compulsory features of the law. Is there to be no 
lesson for us? Are we to make the same blunders? Are we going to make men 
law-breakers who are simply exercising the functions which were estab- 
lished shortly after the Magna Charta and the Declaration of Independence 
by which the Republic of the United States was established? Let me say 
this to you, gentlemen, if there is an act passed and placed upon the statute 
books in which the working people are commanded to work even against their 
will, it won’t require much of an amendment to compel you and everybody 
else to work. 

I am not a youngster in years but I think that my mind is clear, my heart 
is strong, my spirit serene and somehow or other I have an abiding faith 
that we are not going to take a step backward 300 years. Somehow or other 
I feel that cognizance will be taken of the fact that we shall emerge from this 
present state of industrial unemployment and poor business. I feel that we 
shall emerge from it. 

This country by the historical development of conditions, particularly 
within the past eight years, has assumed the position of the leading nation 
of the world, industrially, agriculturally, commercially, politically and 
morally. Don’t let us stand in our own light. Don’t let us place an obstacle 
in the way of that real progress which comes from the development of the 
highest aspiration of the human heart and the human mind, rationally, natu- 
rally going on and on day by day, week by week, month by month, year by 
year, decade by decade as time shall go on, to the glory of America, our 
America, the apotheosis of all that is right and good and moral, progressive 
and constructive. 

Let us all help, let us all unite in this one great effort toward the common 
uplift of all our people. Let us unite in the spirit to be willing to do and dare 
in the onward march of human progress, and don’t, don’t, injure the peace, 
the good will, the tranquillity and the progress and triumph of America by 
the species of legislation which is now before you for consideration. 
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From the Line of MOST Resistance 


wage reductions wherever employers 
seek to impose their will by arbitrary 
decree. Strikes against wage reductions, in 
the midst of acute unemployment conditions, 
prove the militant, determined spirit of 
American labor to resist all encroachments 
on established standards of life and living. 
The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST presents 
here a graphic record of Labor’s present and 
recent protests against the general move- 
ment of employers to reduce standards and 
restore autocratic control of industry. 


ik workers of America are resisting 


But he went on to say:” “In that case the 
court apparently felt that limiting pickets to 
one was sufficient to bring about the desired 
effect. In this case, owing to its extra- 
ordinary nature, I felt it was necessary to 
forbid all pickets in order to restore order.” 

Describing the situation at Newport, 
President M. F. Tighe, of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, 
in a letter to the President of the American 
Federation of Labor, said, “the situation in 
and around Newport, Ky., is outrageous. 
The militia, from accounts I receive, are 
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In Newport, Ky., members of the Amal-. 


gamated Iron, Steel and Tin Workers’ 
Union struck against a movement of the 
Newport Rolling Mill to enforce a non-union 
shop. 

State troops were ordered to Newport. 
These troops were equipped with riot guns, 
machine guns and tanks. Soldiers patrolled 
the town in tanks. 

Federal Judge Cochran issued an injunc- 
tion, taking his cue from the recent su- 
preme court decision written by Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, but going beyond the Taft decree 
and forbidding all picketing, “at or near the 
premises of the Newport Rolling Mill.” 

As the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST pre- 
dicted would be the case throughout the 
country, Judge Cochran said: “I always try 
to follow the Supreme Court decisions.” 
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TANKS THAT FAILED TO CRUSH LABOR’S SPIRIT 


using every means that can be employed to 
assist the rolling mill company to break 
down the morale of the members of our 
organization who are striking against the 
non-unionizing of these works. 

“Soldiers have invaded the meeting of 
our strike committee and arrested the chair- 
man of the committee on the age-old 
trumped up charge of conspitacy, preventing 
the company from trading in interstate com- 
merce. They brought the chairman, James 
Phillips, before the U. S. Commissioner and 
had him bound over in the sum of $2,500 
for a hearing. Never has the Lenine gov- 
ernment had a more perfect counterpart 
than Newport, Ky. 

“War tanks (as the photo shows them) the 
curse of civilization, have been quartered 
in the public streets for no other purpose 
than to menace and terrorize the strikers; 
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soldiers parade up and down the public steel company, fight on common ground 

streets, demanding passes of citizens before against the workers! 

they are allowed to pass through.” Sixty thousand textile workers in the great 
The courts, the state soldiery and the ‘New England textile district were on strike 
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at the time of writing, protesting against a 
proposed 20 per cent wage reduction. These 
workers accepted a wage reduction of 224% 
per cent a little more than a year ago. In 
New Hampshire and in Rhode Island, the 
owners also are trying to reintroduce the 
ancient fifty-four-hour week. 

Employers tell the public—and try to tell 
the textile workers—that they can not 
compete with southern mills under present 
conditions and on present wage scales. 

The workers, however, have shown conclu- 
sively that to an extent sufficient to deter- 
mine the terms of competition, the ownership 
of New England mills and southern mills 
is practically in the same hands. Mill 
owners, having interests in mills in both 
sections of the country, play one locality 
against the other. 

It is much like the old, old story of the cat, 
the mouse and the piece of cheese. The cat, 
having the cheese, agreed to divide with the 
mouse. Thereupon the cat proceeded to 
divide the cheese into two unequal pieces. 
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both pieces of cheese disappeared—and like- 
wise, so did the mouse! 

It illustrates well the attitude of the tex- 
tile mill owners, America’s staunchest de- 
fenders of child labor. 

But the textile workers are determined 
that the cat shall not do all the weighing, all 
the deciding and all the eating. Their fight 
has been one of magnificent courage and 
their solidarity is an omen of victory. 

The picture shows some of the executives 
in the recent strike of members of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
in New York, where it was necessary for the 
union to strike against the determination of 
employers to abrogate an agreement. 

As a result of their solidarity the strikers 
won their cause and it has recently been an- 
nounced that employers have agreed to a 
complete investigaticn of the industry. 

These are but instances of the spirit of 
our movement at a time when organizations 
of employers are trying as never before 
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Weighing them with great deliberation, the 
cat concluded to reduce the size of the larger 
piece in order not to do the mouse the dis- 
courtesy of being offered the smaller piece. 
But the cat, nibbling away at the larger 
piece, nibbled until it became the smaller 
piece. It was necessary therefore, to nibble 
at the other piece to equalize the size of the 
two. Again, however, the cat nibbled too far 
and again the larger became the smaller of 
the two. The upshot of it all was that finally 


THEY STRUCK TO KEEP AN AGREEMENT WITH EMPLOYERS 


to destroy the voluntary organizations of 
the workers and to bring into industry a 
revival of the autocratic idea, with conse- 
quent demoralization and degredation of 
the workers. 

Labor’s intelligence, solidarity and mili- 
tant spirit are the best answer to all 
attacks. It is the one unfailing answer and 
it is the answer that is being given all down 
the line! 











A New Concept In Mexico 


By Canutro A. VARGAS 
Spanish Language Secretary, Pan-American Federation of Labor 


HE American people are again being fed up on reports of trouble and 
disorder in Mexico. If recent newspaper dispatches and articles are 
to be believed, Mexico is again on the verge of a revolutionary move- 

ment. It will have been observed, however, that the date for the “impending 
revolution” has been moved up as many times as it has failed to materialize. 
That these reports are inspired by people who are making a last effort to 
block the recognition of the Mexican Government by the United States 
Government, is evident to all serious-minded people who have any knowledge 
of conditions as they exist today in Mexico and of the fundamental changes 
that have taken place since 1910. 

In any appraisal of the scope and possibilities of a reported revolu- 
tionary movement in Mexico, it is well to draw the line of demarcation as 
between a revolution and a coup'd’etat; it is well to carefully examine the 
reasons given, if any, for such a movement, in order to find out whether 
they are of a nature that would justify an armed attempt against the existing 
government. 

In my opinion, Mexico has seen the last of the more or less successful 
coups d’etat which unfortunately have been so frequent in her past history, 
namely, that of Victoriano Huerta against Madero. ‘The Mexican people 


have awakened to a new conception of their rights and their obligations,’ 


and they are not going to be the blind instrument of General This or Colonel 
That whenever they may get a notion into their head that the presidential 
chair is still that vampish dame who used to go with whoever had the more 
skill with the sword. If General This or Colonel That opine different, they 
are headed straight to ridicule and failure even before they start, with the 
probability that the comedy may develop in a tragedy. The entire world 
knows the fate that befell Victoriano Huerta, the last one to try his hand at 
this business of “coup d’etating’”’ in Mexico. As for those who still insist 
that the movement against Carranza smacks of the odor of a coup d’etat, 
they are either badly misinformed or are as obstinate as was Carranza him~ 
self; they are in infancy as to the events of our times, or carry nothing but 
solid ivory on their heads. So much for the coups d’etat. 

As for the revolutions, and by this I mean popular revolutions, Mexico 
has had three in the last twelve years, namely, the Madero revolution, 
against Porfirio Diaz; the Carranza revolution against Victoriano Huerta; 
and the one initiated in Sonora against Carranza, which can not be named 
properly after De la Huerta, neither after Calles nor Obregon. It was the 
curystalization of the popular indignation put in motion against the attempt 
of Carranza to abridge the free exercise of suffrage, and none of the leaders 
of that movement can lay claim to baptize it with his name. It is quite 
possible that without a Madero and without a Carranza the revolutions 
of 1910 and 1913 would not have occurred, at least at the time they did 
occur. But if in May, 1920, there hadn’t been a De Ja Huerta, an Obregon 
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or a*Calles, there would have arisen other leaders and the revolution against 
Carranza would have taken place just the same. 

And in each of these three genuinely popular revolutions, the part 
played by the organized workers of Mexico was by no means a small part, 
specially in the last two. It is true that the organized workers contributed 
to a large extent to the success of the Carranza revolution against Victoriano 
Huerta, but it is likewise true that they also hastened the downfall of 
Carranza himself when he tried to essay the dictator’s role. 

The organized workers of Mexico today constitute the one outstanding 
element to take upon their shoulders the task of safeguarding and promoting 
the interests of the masses of the people. The almost total absence of blood- 
shed during the movement against Carranza can be traced directly wichout 
fear of exaggerating, to the activities of the organized workers, whose leaders 
in groups of two and three covered every state of the republic two months 
prior to the revolution, and organized the program which later was to be 
carried out with such precision and regularity. If I am not mistaken, I was 
one of the very first persons in the United States, if not the first, to receive 
personal and authoritative information of what was going to happen in 
Mexico if Carranza persisted in his obstinate intention to dictate to the 
country who should be his successor to the presidency. 

From all of the above, may I be permitted to draw the conclusion that 
no revolutionary movement or attempt will have probabilities of success in 
Mexico if it is not supported, physically and morally, by the organized 
workers? And conversely, that no government in Mexico has probabilities 
of running its course smoothly if its policies lack the sympathy and support 
of the organized workers? Why not say it if it is true? Let them rave who 
will, and where they will, but the time has come to dot the i’s and cross the 
t’s in so far as the organized workers of Mexico are concerned. And let my 
statements be not misconstrued to mean that any government will have to 
bow to the will of organized labor if it wants to continue in power. Nothing 
can be farther from my mind and from the truth. But the sooner it is realized 
that from now on the Mexican people are going to demand from their govern- 
ment all that to which they are rightfully entitled, and that in Mexico there 
is no other element, nor can there be, whose title is more valid than that of 
organized labor to speak for the masses, the better it will be for all con- 
cerned; for the people, for the government, for the nation, and also for the 
outsider, who, either through selfish desires or altruistic sentiments, with 
rage or satisfaction, has followed closely the events and changes that 
have taken place in Mexico since 1910—changes that have been made 
possible by the indomitable and courageous spirit that is seen at its best only 
in the hosts that struggle fearlessly in the battlefields to free a people from 
the iron heel of militarism and autocracy, and in the phalanges of labor 
struggling in the factory, in the mine and in the shop, to free themselves and 
humanity from the stranglehold of despotism and plutocracy. 

“There was never a time in Mexico when a government was as sympa- 
thetic with the masses of the people, with their problems and aspirations, 
as the Obregon government.” This statement was made in the United 
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States as recently as February by Mr. Luis N. Morones, formerly Secretary- 
General of the Mexican Federation of Labor, and recognized in and out of 
Mexico as one of the foremost figures in the councils of the Mexican labor 


movement. 

And it is for the reason that the Mexican people are in sympathy with 
their present government, and support its policies, domestic and foreign, 
that I say that the “impending revolution” of which we have been reading 
in the American dailies is a down right fabrication. Unfortunately for Mexico, 
two or three “generals” and a half dozen “colonels” living along the American 
side of the borderline, who were born Mexicans by a trick of nature, fit in 
nicely in the program of those Americans interested in discrediting the 
Obregon Government. Nursing personal ambitions of their own, these 
so-called “generals” and “colonels’’ turn against their own country and 
their own people by allying themselves with those who have been spreading 
the meanest propaganda imaginable against Mexico and things Mexican: 

Among the accusations flung against the Obregon government by its 
gratuitous enemies, first place must be given tc the charge of ‘‘bolshevism,” 
because of the venom it distills and the frequency with which it is repeated. 
If the Obregon government is accused of bolshevik tendencies because for 
the first time in more than fifty years there have come into power a group 
of men in Mexico who place the interests of the people and the nation over 
and above everything else; men who are doing everything possible under 
the circumstances to eradicate graft and corruption in the administration 
of public affairs, and who are determined to prevent the plutocrats, native 
or foreign, from sucking the very blood of the nation, then Obregon’s accusers 
are welcome to the definition they choose to give to the term “bolshevism.” 
But however welcome they may be, I can not refrain from giving expression 
to this thought: Coming from a country that gave the world a Washington 
and a Lincoln, pillars of the liberty and freedom upon which this republic 
was founded and consolidated, and both of whom are pointed out to the 
younger generations as models of what all true Americans should strive to 
be, or at least imitate, the suggestion of bolshevism in the venomous form 
applied to Mexico comes, to say the least, with poor grace. 

And how these gratuitous accusers of Mexico long for the advent of a 
second Porfirio Diaz in Mexico! Very frequently they divert us with their 
comparative paintings of the Mexico of Diaz and the Mexico of the revo- 
lution. Veritable jewels of the art to see and not to see! They are eagle- 
eyed when looking for the paints and the colors among the ruins of the 
Diaz regime, but blind as a bat when they come to the walls of the revolution. 
If in one of their pictures they present us the gentle dove, symbolical of 
peace, in all its whiteness, joyfully making the rounds of Chapultepec castle, 
to alight in another on the lap of Don Porfirio and there render him a recita- 
tion of the love of his people, we see her in a third smeared with blood in a 
background of red and black, and with a broken wing painfully dragging 
her body at the clumsy feet of Obregon. 

And there are pictures and more pictures where the artists seem to 
have risen to the highest “inspiration.” In some we almost hear the'kobs. 
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and it seems that from the canvas there gush out again the tears that were 
shed in painting the never-be-to-be-forgotten period when through the 
magnanimity of Porfirio Diaz the Mexican people enjoyed a daily bath 
in the waves of prosperity! Just as if the prosperity of a people and their 
peace of mind and spirit were measured by the bags of gold and the university 
certificates of a few, and not by the economic welfare and the general educa- 
tion of the masses! 

Fortunately, however, those who think that way in the United States 
do not represent the sentiments of the American people. And those who 
may so think in Mexico do not represent the sentiments of the Mexican 
people. They can continue mourning the Diaz regime, the government 
of the few, by the few and for the few, but they can rest assured that the 
Mexican people not only do not mourn it, but they have arrived at such a 
point in their evolution that they will never consent to a return of their 
government to the hands of pupp:ts of plutocracy and privilege. 

Mexico is going to be free because such is the will of the people, and 
human justice so demands; she is going to be free from the tyrant in the 
government and from intrigue in the garrison; from slavery in industry and 
from misery in the home; and free from illiteracy and ignorance in the family. 
Free politically, free industrially and economically, and free socially. If 
for the realization of these just desires it is going to be necessary to break 
through some traditions and some of the conceptions of social life, that still 
prevail, is that anything to fill our hearts with terror? There are some of 
these traditions and conceptions that for a number of years have been | 
knocking loudly for admittance to the museums! Let us open the doors for 
them, then, and open them so wide that all these antiquated traditions and 
conceptions may enter, never again to come out, the magnificent institu- 
tions where we keep with religious devotion the things of our ancestors, 
and where tomorrow our own will also be kept, so that the present and the 
future generations may not lose a single thread of our natural evolution. 





Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever state of persuasion, reli- 
gious or political; peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations 
entangling alliances with none; the support of the state governments in all 
their rights, as the most competent administrations for our domestic con- 
cerns, and the surest bulwarks against anti-republican tendencies; the pre- 
servation of the general government in its whole constitutional vigor, as the 
sheet anchor of our peace at home and safety abroad; freedom of religion; 
freedom of the press; freedom of person under the protection of the habeas 
corpus; and trial by juries impartialy selected—these principles form the 
bright constellation which has gone before us, and guided our steps through 
an age of revolution and reformation.—From First Inaugural Address of 
Thomas Jefferson, March 4, 1801. 





No freedom loving citizen should vote for any candidate who will not 
pledge himself to oppose any form of compulsory labor law. 














Reform of the New German Labor Law 
Since the Revolution 


By L. KRAUSE 
Special Correspondence to American Federationist 


Leresic, GERMANY, January 11, 1922. 

INCE November, 1918, the German labor law had undergone radical 
S changes. As a matter of course the workmen and their leaders profited 

by their political influence after the fall of the old government in order 
to realize their old social-political demands. The number of laws and decrees 
of a social-political nature that have been issued since November, 1918, is 
by far more than 200, apart from police regulations which are left out of ac- 
count. If we bear in mind that from the time before the war about 100 laws 
referring to labor have remained in force, it is clear that for rather a long 
time past there has been a demand to create a uniform labor law which would 
do away with all those numerous complicated regulations. 

Even the German Constitution of August 11, 1919, made provisions 
for the creation of a new uniform labor law. In 1919 a special committee 
was formed of specialists charged with the new codification of a labor law, 
the systematic condensation of all single labor laws and their adaptation to 
the requirements of the time. This committee intends not only to regulate 
uniformly all the laws touching labor, but also to condense the right of coali- 
tion (affiliation), the right of trade unions and the right of collective con- 
tracts. Obsolete stipulations shall be abolished and modern requirements 

- shall be duly taken into account by up-to-date provisions. 

This committee has already accomplished part of its task; it has pub- 
lished quite a series of bills with regard to labor law—for instance, a regula- 
tion of arbitration, a law regarding labor justice, a law for the registering of 
vacant positions, a law for insuring the unemployed, a law regarding col- 
lective contracts, and a law for fixing the working hours. Part of these bills 
were published long ago for public discussion. It is clear that those bills are 
viewed differently by the press of the workmen and that of employers. Some 
of the bills are violently opposed by workmen, others by employers, and it 
may be expected that many difficulties must be overcome yet. It is there- 
fore to be supposed that some time will pass by before these bills will pass 
the legislative bodies. 

We have mentioned before that the social-political legislation of Novem- 
ber, 1918, up to the end of 1921 is very voluminous. It would lead us too 
far to enumerate all the 200 laws that have been issued since the revolution. 
Therefore we will but mention the most important that have reference to 
the following domains: Care of the unemployed; working time in bakeries 
and pastries; wages with short hours; limitation of the right to seize wages 
as a pledge; allocation of supplements to receivers of pensions; collective 
contracts; arbitration of labor disputes; protection from arbitrary dismissal; 
occupation of invalids; providing land for settlement in the country; Sunday 
rest in trade; office for procuring work; duty of the employers to register the 
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vacant places; socialization; law regarding workmen’s committees; protectioa 
of workmen in unhealthy occupations. . 

It must still be mentioned that the constitution too has established 
important principles aiming at the protection of the employes; for instance, 
“every German shall have the possibility to gain his livelihood by his work.” 
In so far as it is impossible to procure him work, he will be supported by the 
state. The workmen will be called upon to collaborate with the employers 
in regulating the wages and working conditions. For preserving health and 
capacity to work, for the protection of mothers and protection from economic 
consequences of age, weakness and vicissitudes of life, the Reichstag will 
create an extensive system of insurance with the collaboration of the insured. 
The workman is entitled to claim the time for complying with his rights as a 
citizen and, in so far as the work is not materially interfered with for exercis- 
ing public honorary offices. The liberty of coalition for furthering working 
conditions is warranted for all callings. All agreements and measures trying 
to restrict liberty are illegal. Every German is entitled to claim healthy 
lodgings and all German families, especially those with many children, must 
be assured lodgings answering their requirements. 

It has not yet been possible to carry all those proposals into execution. 
At any rate a general view of the social-political legislation carried through 
since the revolution shows an immense progress as compared to the time 
before the war. The whole position of the workingman is by far more assured 
especially by the introduction of the “care of the unemployed” and by the 
prescriptions for the protection of the workers against arbitrary dismissal. 
The eight-hours work and the stipulations in the collective contracts regard- 
ing the wages for task work and the fixing of wages on the basis of collective 
contracts carried through in almost all industries protect the workman from 
being underpaid and assure him adequate wages. When determining working 
conditions, the employer was forced to give up the old standpoint of being 
master, at home; the workingman’s committees enjoy a far-going right of 
cooperating. Also the other demands which the trade unions raised before the 
war with regard to labor laws have been complied with in all most essential 
points. 

Despite this apparent success it seems doubtful whether the economic 
situation of the workmen has improved as compared to the time before the 
war, and this particularly refers to skilled hands. As a matter of course, the 
consequences of the war interfered with the economic situation in general 
and with that of the worker in particular. He has been more keenly struck 
by the strong fluctuations of conjuncture and the repeated economic crises 
than most other portions of the population. But on comparing the economic 
situation of the workman with that of other callings, we can state that it has 
undergone many changes in the course of the last years. Before the war the 
unskilled workman was paid worst. After the revolution, for the first time, the 
workmen understood how to enforce wages which were very high in proportion 
to those of other professions, at all events much higher than before the war- 
But promptly officials, artisans, trades people, etc., followed their example 
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and so did almost all portions of the population. Especially farmers under- 
stood very well how to improve their economic situation. The great mass 
of the little farmers who prior to the war had no better income than a skilled 
workman has now a much better economic standing than the latter. If it seems 
that the German workman is again on the way to drop down to the worst paid 
classés of the population, to which he belonged before the war, that is al] 
the more true with regard to the skilled workman. 

The statistics referring to wage rates just published with regard to the 
workmen in all state works show how small the difference is between the 
wages of skilled and unskilled workmen: 


Average Wages, 1913 1921 
Unskilled workmen............ 992 (gold marks) 13728 (paper marks) 
Skilled workmen ™ 14976 " ” 


The difference between the wages of skilled and unskilled workmen, 
therefore, amounts to about 10 per cent only now. 

Since the revolution the amount of the wages depends much less on the 
capacity than on the required means of subsistance of the workmen. When 
passing collective contracts, the principle followed is that every workman must 
get wages sufficient to satisfy a minimum for existance. If the prices of com- 
modities rise, the wages must be increased. 





Equity in law, is the same that the spirit is in religion—what everyone 
pleases to make it. Sometimes they go according to conscience; sometimes 
according to law; sometimes according to rule of court. . . . Equityisa 
roguish thing; for in law we have a measure and know what to trust to, equity 
is according to the conscience of him that is chancellor and, as that is longer 
or narrower, so is equity. ’Tis all one as if they should make the standard of 
measure the chancellor’s foot. What an uncertain measure this would be; one 
chancellor has a long foot, another a short foot, a third an indifferent foot. It 
is the same thing with the chancellor’s conscience.—John Seldon. 





Discretion of speech is more than eloquence; and to speak agreeably to 
him with whom we deal is more than to speak in good works or in good order.— 
Francis Bacon. 





No justice loving citizen should vote for a candidate for any office 
who will not pledge himself to oppose injunctions and contempt proceedings 
as a substitute for trial by jury. 





No freedom loving citizen should vote for any candidate who will not 
pledge himself to oppose any form of compulsory labor law. 





Let Us Help Fight Injunctions 


With the constant resort on the part of employers to the courts in the 
effort to secure an unwarranted use of the writ of injunction as a restraint 
upon the lawful and normal activities of organized wage earners, it is neces- 
sary that the wage earners themselves take advantage of every proper 
opportunity for meeting the situations thus created. 

It frequently happens that by the possession of proper information as 
to methods of procedure, legal precedent and general grounds for objection 
and argument, the issuance of writs of injunction can be prevented. 

As a result of experience in meeting the injunction issue over a long 
period of time, the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor is in 
possession of a Jarge amount of informative material which is at the disposal 
of the labor movement. 

It is impossible for the officers of the American Federation of Labor to 
be of adequate assistance to affiliated bodies, unless the officers are made 
aware of the need for such assistance. 

It is urged that in every case where legal action is sought against labor 
unions, full information regarding the case be forwarded at once to the 
President of the American Federation of Labor and that this be done before 
the briefs or answers to petitions are filed. 

As all who have had experience in law cases and injunction petitions 
know, the entire case in its developments rest upon the answers and briefs 
made in the initial proceedings and all appeals must have their basis upon 
the answers and briefs which are filed in these initial proceedings. It is, 
therefore, strongly urged that wherever there is time afforded for the attorneys 
for workers or labor organizations to submit answers or briefs, that copies 
of them be drafted and forwarded to the President of the American Federation 
of Labor, who will suggest or cause to be suggested, points of interest upon 
which the answers or briefs may be predicated by counsel. It would be well 
too, in the case of a petition for injunction that a copy be forwarded to the 
President of the A. F. of L. 

Advice is practically worthless after the initial brief is filed. Advice 
and assistance should be asked for at the outset. 

If complete details in every case are forwarded to the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, it undoubtedly will be possible to prevent 
adverse judicial action in the issuance of unwarranted writs of injunction 
in a great many cases. In addition to this, the furnishing of such information 
will give the American Federation of Labor a complete record of court attacks 
upon labor unions which in itself will prove of increasing value as time passes. 

All affiliated organizations, whether they be local bodies, city cextral 
bodies, state federations or international unious, are urged to see that in 
every case where legal action is instituted complete information is promptly 
furnished in accordance with this-request. 





‘The union label on any product is a guarantee that the money paid for 
it will return to the consumer, with interest, in the form of improved sociaj 


surroundings. 
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Liberty Must Stand! 


LL workers will be interested in the cartoon, which Artist Baer has 
drawn this month, because it tells the story of liberty’s stand against 
those who would tear her down. Working people always have been 

the defenders of liberty. There is but little liberty in the world that was not 
won by the sacrifice and the blood of the working people. 

Those who do not work; those who throughout the world’s history have 
been the owners and the masters, have not had to fight for liberty because 
they have had all the liberty they wanted. They,have had liberty for them- 
selves, while imposing slavery upon the toiling masses. 

Every measure of liberty gained by working people has had to be held by 
them against continuous assault by those from whom it was forced. Assaults 
on liberty take different forms as time and conditions change. 

It is not necessary in this age to hold human beings as chattels in order 
to infringe upon liberty. It is necessary only to make conditions under which 
the free exercise of lawful rights is impossible. 

The latest device for the destruction of liberty is the so-called industrial 
court, such as that existing in Kansas. Strange as it seems, in this advanced 
age, it is unlawful for men in certain industries in Kansas to cease work. 
They must either disobey the law or forego their constitutional right. They 
must disobey the law in order to preserve their liberty. That is what the 
name “Allen” will mean in American history. 

The Allen plan of destroying liberty is beloved of all reactionary employ- 
ers, because liberty sometimes endangers great profits. 

But history will record also that the working people have refused to give 
up liberty. They have prized liberty above all things. 

So valiant has been their fight that it has been impossible to bring about 
in any other state the passage of bills like that enacted into law in Kansas. 

Notable among the states where the followers of Allen have failed are 
New York, New Jersey and Rhode Island. You will note in Mr. Baer’s excel- 
lent picture that several of the pigmy figures that are trying to shackle liberty 
are falling into the sea. These are the failures among the would-be tyrants. 
Allen is amorg them, for his baleful scheme is failing everywhere, most of all 
in Kansas. 

The picture should hearten all who love liberty. It should strengthen 
their resolve and make clearer the great issue involved. 

Liberty must stand, to enlighten the lives of workers everywhere, to 
light the way to the great future, which will be worth while only as it is domi- 
nated more and more by the spirit of liberty. 

And, with the united support of the workers, liberty will stand secure 
against all the assaults of greed and tyranny! 


























EDITORIALS | seva'conrers 


Incredible as it may seem, Lenine and ‘Trotzky, the Russian Soviets, the 
Third Internationale, the Red Labor Union International, and 
all the national communist parties under Moscow control, 
are still planning and working for world revolution. ‘The 
“proletarian revolt,”’ it is true, has been postponed and is not now expected 
to come to a head until after several years of preparation. But these prepara- 
tions are still being actively carried on. 

The world’s revolt is to center in the United States, and none of the 
Soviets’ new plans for temporarily throwing communism overboard in 
Russia and making an alliance in that country with reactionary capitalists 
are to be allowed to interfere with the steady preparation for international 


revolution. 
Leo Pasvolsky has published in the New York Tribune a recent docu- 


ment of instructions issued from Moscow to the Communist Party and 
Red labor unionists of America, telling just how to prepare this country 
for the bloody revolution that is to come. 

Pasvolsky introduces the documents by pointing out the relations of 
the Soviet government with the Third Internationale and by showing that 
the recent changes in Soviet policy, sent abroad by the Moscow press agencies, 
have not changed these relations in any particular. He writes: 


Is a Communist revolution possible in the United States? 

There is scarcely a person in this country that would not smile at this question or 
else reply to it in terms of utter derision. 

Yet there is a group of people in the world who think that a revolution in the United 
States is not only possible, but inevitable. They derive the force of their conviction 
from their faith in what they consider inexorable law of history and shape their policies 
and actions in accordance with their adherence to this faith. 

During the last year or so the world has heard much concerning changes of policy 
in Soviet Russia. Capitalism has been brought back into the life of the country—at 
least, the Communist leaders have declared their willingness to permit it to return in 
some forms and under various guises. The world at large has been inclined to accept 
this as a confession of loss of faith in communism on the part of Lenine and Trotzky, 
as well as their less prominent companions in the Soviet regime. 

But Lenine and Trotzky are not only the most prominent figures in the Soviet 
government but also members of the executive committee of the Third International. 
In all their speeches they have been insisting that what they have given up have been 
merely some of the methods by means of which they have attempted to introduce com- 
munism in Russia, not communism itself. They are frank in saying that by their tactics 
they merely hope to gain once more enough strength to overthrow capitalism, this 
time more effectively than they did during the first three years of their rule in Russia. 
And while they have been announcing their willingness to enter into temporary coopera- 
tion with the capitalist world, they have not ceased to emphasize the merely temporary 
nature of the arrangement and have never indicated any loss of faith in the ultimate 
triumph of communism. Nor have they shown the slightest indication of moving toward 
either disbanding the Third International, or severing its connections with the Soviet 
government by cutting off its funds, or their own personal resignation from the executive 


committee of the international, which is its directing body. 
(276) 
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Pasvolsky then proceeds to show by quotations from a recent article 
in the official periodical of the Third Internationale that in the preparation 
for world revolt American labor is counted upon to take the lead. He 
quotes from this article as follows: 


“World revolution has now become transformed into a mighty duel between bour- 
geois America and Soviet Russia. America represents all the forces of imperialism, 
striving toward a ‘regeneration’ of capitalism. Russia represents all the forces of revo- 
lutionary communism, striving toward the destruction of capitalism. America has at her 
disposal all the forces of capitalism and gradually subjugates them. Soviet Russia 
has at her disposal all the forces of the revolution in all countries—especially in Europe 
and Asia—and gradually liberates the world.” 

Since the question of the world revolution has become ‘‘a mighty duel between 
bourgeois America and Soviet Russia,” the official views of the executive committee 
of the Third Internationale on how this greatest opponent of communism may be van- 
quished become a matter of more than academic importance. These views have been 
stated in an appeal, addressed to the workmen of North and South America by the 
executive eommittee of the Third Internationale, explaining to them the importance, so 
far as the cause of the world communism is concerned, of their particular activities 
and telling them how these activities should be organized. 

“‘We appeal to you, workmen of both Americas, because your task is the most 
important of the tasks of the world revolution. Only your victory will assure the ultimate 
victory of the world revolution. 


Pasvolsky then proceeds to quote from a still more important docu- 
ment, an official pronouncement of the Third Internationale giving instruc- 
tions to American Bolshevists as to methods of procedure for the capture 
of the American labor movement. These instructions are in part as follows: 


“First, organize small Communist groups for the purpose of conducting revolu- 
tionary propaganda and establishing Communist influence in the component unions of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 

“Second, organize in the unions special bodies, such as shop committees, workmen's 
councils, etc., for the purpose of opposing the bureaucracy of the unionist leadership 
and of attempting to bring about the rejection of the old forms of union organization 
in favor of revolutionary activity and a system of industrial rather than trade unions, 
as well as of organizing strikes wherever possible, irrespective of the decisions of the 
present-day leaders of the unions. 

“This work in the old unions must always be connected with the realization that 
one of the principal aims of the movement in America must be the creation of a new 
labor organization, independent of the American Federation of Labor. The fact that 
most workmen in America are not organized; that the unions which are not affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor have a membership of more than a million; 
that there exists a tendency toward the creation of ‘one big union;’ that unions separate 
themselves from the American Federation of Labor all the time—all this makes it 
possible and necessary that all these forces be united into a new labor organization, 
based upon the principles of the industrial union and of the class struggle. The Com- 
munist party and the I. W. W. should work together for the accomplishment ef this 
great aim. 

“In order that this should be done it is necessary that the revolutionary masses 
in the I. W. W. should take all power away from those union officials. 

“Striving to create this new labor organization, the Communist party must at 
the same time remain in close and continuous contact with the workmen who still remain 
members of the old unions, and even after the creation of the new labor organization 
the Communists must continue their revolutionary work in the ranks of the American 
Federation of Labor, in order to unite and mobilize all class-conscious workmen in 
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the struggle against capitalism. By means of the Communist groups organized in all 
the unions, as well as special organizations and the new great labor organization, the 
unification of the revolutionary industrial forces of the proletariat will be completed.” 


These Soviet instructions are important at the present moment chiefly 
as showing that there has been no fundamental change in Soviet policy. 
Similar orders previously issued have been published by the A. F. of L. 
Not only does this work ofattempted disruption of American labor unions— 
thinly disguised as an attack on leaders—continue, but it is taking a new 
form. Instructions issued a few months ago directed Bolshevists not to 
appear in labor unions as such, but to appear under the guise of “radicals” 
“liberals,” etc. In pursuance of this policy the president of a well-known 
labor union not affiliated with the American Federation of Labor has 
recently been called to Moscow so that he might receive instructions by 
word of mouth. Another equally prominent propagandist equally well 
known, who has recently been working within the American Federation of 
Labor, has also taken the journey to Moscow, with the evident purpose of 
receiving instructions. Both of these gentlemen were well received by the 
Bolshevists in Moscow and there can be little doubt that an ‘‘entente coridale”’ 
has been established. The important consideration has nothing to do with 
the individual persons selected to form the “‘liason’”’ officers between the 
Russian Communists and the American allies, but arises from the fact 
that such connections exist and that the plan is to promote Bolshevism and 
Communism in America, not under that name, but through individuals 
representing themselves as “‘liberals,”” and “‘radicals’” working within the 
American labor movement. 





Whatever may be the situation in the coal mines, when these lines are read, 
the following statements will stand true: The mine owners 
were bound by agreement to meet and confer with the mine 
workers regarding terms and conditions of work and it was 
the clear intent of that agreement that it be carried out in good faith. The 
government of the United States, through cabinet officers, allowed the impres- 
sion to go forth that a “fight to a knock-out” seemed to be in store. 

The government of the United States, through a cabinet officer, also 
made it clear that while there was no means of compelling a conference and 
that while no legal process would be used in advance of a strike, there would 
be court action in the event of a strike, which could mean nothing other 
than the use of injunctions. 

It was shown conclusively by the miners that the wage reduction 
demanded by the mine owners would affect the price of coal, not to exceed 4 
cents per ton, while it would mean virtual starvation for the miners. 

The concise truth of the situation is that the mine owners have resorted 
to every bit of trickery, falsification, innuendo, hypocrisy and deception 
which they could command, in an effort to swell already exorbitant profits 
and wreck the mine workers’ union. 

Great stress has been laid by mine owners upon the statement that in 
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the event of a strike there was sufficient coal above ground to prevent public 
inconvenience for aconsiderable time. The clear truth is that, in the event of a 
strike, the mine owners will proclaim to the world that the public is suffering 
the moment it appears that the miners are on the road to victory. 

Beyond doubt the mine owners have carefully planned their program 
with the view to clearing from their road the only obstacle to absolute autoc- 
racy in the mines, the only effective obstacle to unlimited robbery of the 
public and the only effective obstacle to unlimited exploitation of the mine 
workers. 

It is the height of unprincipled brutality to suggest that a partial short- 
age of coal, in the event of a strike, may. be the means of gaining public sym- 
pathy and support for the most ruthless, conscienceless pirates and profiteers 
in American industrial life. 

American labor is unwilling to believe that American citizenship gener- 
ally gives its sympathies to brutality and injustice on such terms. 

But, come what may, let this be made clear to all: The American labor 
movement stands unequivucally, irrevocably, with the mine workers of 
America in this and every struggle for justice, against autocratic domination 
by employers whose chief aim is profit and whose last thought is for the army 
of humanity that produces for the benefit and progress of society. 

The men who go down in the earth to dig the coal that fires the furnaces 
of the nation and warms its homes shall not be crucified on the altar of greed! 
The whole strength of our great, humanitarian movement is mobilized against 
that brutal project. 

It is less than a half century since among the clergy of England the 
question of whether miners have souls was under debate; less than that since 
children were born under-ground; less than that in America since women and 
children were rescued from the mines of the United States and their fathers 
made free by the strength of organization. The conditions which the organized 
miners have abolished are the conditions to which the mine owners would 
return. 

United American labor proclaims that there shall be no going back! 





Among the questions of importance acted upon by the recent meeting of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, 
held in the headquarters in Washington, was the 
coming political campaign. Full consideration was 
given to the issues which confront Labor and it was the unanimous decision 
that important steps should be taken to rally Labor’s forces in an effective 
campaign for the protection and promotion of the rights, interests and welfare 
of the workers. 

It was realized fully that Labor is at present confronted with political 
issues of the most serious character. While the organizations of the workers 
are being attacked on the industrial field they also are being attacked through 
the governmental machinery of the country. Immediately following the 
meeting of the council, therefore, the President of the American Federation 
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of Labor made public the following declaration including a summary of the 
major political issues: 


Instructions to Labor’s Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee to begin 
immediate preparations for the coming congressional and other elections and primaries 
were given by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. 

The Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee is expected to meet almost im- 
mediately to begin the making of campaign plans. 

Under the action of the Executive Council, and in conformity with A. F. of L. 
convention action, it is proposed to go into the primary elections everywhere to make 
certain that candidates favorable to the rights and interests of the workers are nomi- 
nated. Labor will place such candidates in the field wherever necessary. There is 
unanimity upon this point among the workers. It need occasion no surprise if there are 
in many districts candidates placed in the field by labor as the direct result of antagonistic 
attitudes on the part of candidates in both Republican and Democratic parties. 

In the opinion of labor the present political and economic situation makes imperative 
the most energetic political action. No draft of a program of political necessities will be 
made prior to the meeting of the campaign committee, but it is certain that emphasis 
will be placed on certain outstanding issues which can not be evaded by anyone. Among 
these will doubtless be: 

1. Unemployment. There has been no decrease in unemployment. The figures 
of those miost interested in making a showing of improvement fail to show that the 
burden of suffering has been lifted in amy degree from the shoulders of the workers. 

2. Relief Program. No steps have been taken to use the legislative machinery of 
the government to bring relief to the nation by starting the wheels of industry on con- 
structive projects. Labor has laid down an exhaustive program for unemplo,ment 
cure which will add to the wealth of the country in a permanent manner and which will 
afford employment to millions of now idle workers. } 

The single measure designed to be helpful in regulating employment so as to help 
remove the peaks of depression, known as the Kenyon bill, was forced off the floor of 
Congress by means of amendments which made it necessary that the bill be withdrawn 
entirely. 

3. Navy Yards. Ten thousand navy yard workers have been thrown out of work 
in heartless and unnecessary manner on an assumption that certain contingencies would 
develop, with no effort to make the readjustment gradual and with a careless disregard 
on the part of the government of the moral obligation which rests upon it and which no 
honorable employer would seek to disregard. 

4. Injunctions. This is one of the gravest of all issues. It lies within the power of 
government to so order its .wn machinery as to curb the ruthless conduct of the courts. 
Election of all judges is one means of bringing home to judges the responsibility which 
they owe to the citizenship of the country and the fact that they can not continue 
indefinitely in the service of special interests. 

5. Taxes. Economy is the watchword of most new administrations. It is useless 
as a watchword when ignored in practice, or when the practice results in removing the 
burdens from the rich and predatory and placing them on the shoulders of the wage 
earners. We are in the midst of an amazing kind of muddling with tax and tariff ques- 
tions where little regard is had for the interests of the great masses of our people. 

6. Anti-union Crusade. The organized labor movement is today the most powerful 
and the most alert defender of democratic institutions. Unscrupulous and unthinking 
employers are seeking with all their power to destroy this movement. The fight of the 
great interests has been encouraged by many who hold office by popular vote. There 
have been indications of a government policy to aid in this destructive crusade which 
can not and will not be overlooked in coming elections. American government must 
again stand for freedom and progress and justice and democracy in fact. 

7. Agriculture. American farmers have been thrown into a condition bordering 
on the disastrous. This might have been largely avoided by wise governmental action 
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and it may be largely remedied in like manner. One step which must be taken concerns 
the wise and proper extention of credit, a step scrupulously avoided by reactionary legis- 
lators and administrations. So far as the much-heralded agricultural conference is con- 
cerned, it was a complete failure. It injured and did not help. 

8. Compulsory Tribunals. Efforts to extend the vicious principle of slave labor 
along Kansas industrial court lines are being made in state legislatures and in federal 
legislation. Shrewd employers see in the so-called industrial court, with its compulsory 
enslavement, a stronger weapon than the so-called ‘‘open shop.” Labor is resolved to 
combat this autocratic device to the utmost, carrying the fight to the doors of every legis- 
lator who has attached himself to the slave idea. 

9. Anti-conspiracy Laws. Much of the oppression of labor is made possible by the 
anti-conspiracy laws, enacted ostensibly to curb improper combinations of business. 
Business combines at will, law or no law, with the result that the onlv real use made of 
these archaic laws is in the fight to prevent the legitimate and proper activities ot wuikers. 

10. Transportation. Nothing has been more completely mishandled than the 
railroad situation. There has been a carefully prepared propaganda io the effect that the 
workers are responsible for freight rates and that wage reductions must precede freight 
reductions, all of which is false, unsound and hurtful. Nor has there been any greater 
degree of intelligent, helpful effort in dealing with the merchant marine, the United 
States Shipping Board having adopted and enforced a policy antagonistic to the workers, 
while plans are being made to grant a subsidy to the owners of ships. 

Congress has been no more constructive in dealing with transportation than it has 
been in other fields and congressmen will be unable to evade the railroad issue in their 
efforts to secure reelection. 

In addition to these paramount propositions the Non-Partisan Political Campaign 
Committee will check carefully the manner in which actions of legislators have compared 
with the demands formulated by labor in the last campaign. Constant record is kept of 
the votes of members of Congress and these records are furnished to the citizens in each 
district in order that they may know the good, bad or indifferent character of those whom 
they have elected and who seek to be reelected. 

The campaign committee consists of about twenty men and women. 

It is gratifying to know that state Jabor organizations are preparing for the coming 
campaign. Illinois has been particularly active in making early preparations, its plans 
having been made in a meeting held on February 11. Attention is called to the vitally 
important fact that there is no active groupin American labor that has not fully agreed 
with the American Federation of Labor's] political program and policies. There is a 
striking unity of determination as to the lines to be followed and the tactics to be pur- 
sued. There is every indication that this unity will be the means of eliminating from 
public life a great many who have served the interests in servile submission and who 
have been blind to the great needs of the time. 


Since the issuance of the above declaration numerous conferences have 
been held in the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor relating 
to the political campaign. 

Inquiry has been directed to the organizations of the workers in every 
state in the union in order to secure complete information as to the political 
situation in each state and as to the campaign possibilities. 

The issues of the campaign are not of Labor’s making. They are issues 
that have been forced upon Labor by those who have sought to promote 
the cause of reaction and to protect the interests of those who oppose Labor’s 
aspirations. 

In this campaign it is particularly desirable and particularly necessary 
to the well-being of our country that there be the greatest possible degree of 
unity of effort among all who are opposed to the reactionary course now being 
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pursued in the effort to crush the voluntary organizations of the workers and 
to reduce American working people to disorganized helplessness. 

No effort to oppress organized workers can fail to oppress, with greater 
severity, those who are unorganized. No effort to oppress workers can fail to 
visit oppression upon the great masses of the people generally ; because oppres- 
sion such as that which is sought today can not be directed in such a manner 
that its consequences will be visited only upon a portion of the people. 

The republic of the United States is dedicated to freedom, not for some, 
but for all; and just to the extent that oppressicn replaces freedom so is this 
republic swerved from the path so clearly and so inspiringly laid down for it 
by the founders. Freedom, however, is not something which abides with a 
people without constant vigilance and effort on the part of those who would 
have freedom. So it is that the struggle must go on. We are in a period of 
intensity in that struggle. Much will be determined by the casting of ballots 
in the coming primaries and elections. 

There are many who have earned the displeasure and condemnation of 
our citizenship. There are many who have set themselves down indisputably 
as the enemies and opponents of the working people. The number is all too 
large. But the largeness of the number only makes it the more emphatically 
necessary to throw into the campaign all possible energy, determination and 
intelligence. 

The American people, in a great slump of reaction after the Armistice, 
relaxed in their vigilance to such an extent that it may be impossible in one 
campaign to recover all that was lost. We must begin the march toward 
progress. We must place freedom again in the ascendency. 

It is necessary that effective work be done everywhere in the primaries. 
If none but enemies emerge from the primaries to be placed upon the official 
election ballots reaction is again saved and nothing has been gained. Let all 
friends of freedom everywhere be warned to be on the alert in the primaries. 
The time to begin is now. 

If there appear no candidates worthy of support the workers in their 
organized capacity should see to it that proper candidates are placed in the 
field. Let it be emphasized that it is the duty of Labor to nominate in the 
primaries candidates satisfactory to the working people, pledged to the work- 
ing people, devoted to the cause of the working people which is the cause of 
freedom of all forward-looking men and women. 

Let there be within our ranks in this political struggle the same soli- 
darity, the same militancy, the same devotion and the same courage that have 
always marked the industrial struggle. 





There never was in the world two opinions alike, no more than two hairs 
or two grains; the most universal quality is diversity. 
There are some defeats more triumphant than victories.—Michael de 


Montaigne. 
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The prime minister of Quebec has much to learn about labor unions. He 
protests “in the name of the government” against dicta- 
tion to Canadian unionists by officials who are not 
Canadians. Quite likely Prime Minister L. A. Taschereau 
is producing a temptest in a teapot, but lest he induce others to share his 
misunderstanding it may be well to set him straight. Printers employed 
on job work in Quebec went on strike. It was this cessation of work that begot 
the prime minister’s wrath. ““The printers who are on strike,’’ said he to the 
newspapers, “belong to the International Typographical Union, and I am told 
that orders have come from Indianapolis to declare this strike.” It was this 
“interference” against which the premier protested, saying that he felt that 
Canadian workmen were sufficiently intelligent to conduct their own affairs 
and that he intended to see if something could not be done through legislation 
to favor Canadian unions. 

There is the rub. The unions in Canada are Canadian unions. If the 
prime minister cares to be helpful to them, surely the unions in the United 
States will offer them congratulations. 

Only, let the prime minister first be certain that the union definition 
of helpfulness accords with his own. 

Local unions in Canada are affiliated to the international unions of their 
craft or trade, their status in that respect being exactly the same as that of 
local unions in the United States. 

In relation to the strike of printers in Quebec, the position of the prime 
minister is not fortunate inasmuch as the strike was the result of a violation 
of contract by the employers. In offering criticism of the course pursued by the 
printers the prime minister puts himself in the position of approving the 
breach of contract by employers. 

Probably the particular phase of the situation that was most aggravating 
to the head of the Quebec government was that having to do with state 
printing, including the printing of the proceedings of the parliament which 
then was in session. Unfortunately this work was job work and so affected 
along with all other job work in the Canadian city just as all job work was 
affected in the United States wherever employers insisted upon violating the 
agreement which they had with the printers’ union. 

The issue was the forty-four-hour week. It will be remembered that 
employing printers of both Canada and the United States had entered into 
an agreement with the Typographical Union under which it was stipulated 
that the forty-four-hour week should become effective on May 1, 1921. 

The community of interest between the employing printers of Canada and 
the United States is made perfectly plain by the similarity of their conduct. 
After they had agreed to the inauguration of the forty-four hour week they 
renounced their action even to the point of abrogating a signed agreement. 
The employers of Quebec pursued the same course as that pursued by em- 
ployers of the United States. 

It is regrettable that the prime minister should have put himself in a posi- 
tion of condoning an international violation of agreement on the part of 
employers while condemning resistance on the part of the workers who by 
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their action were endeavoring to uphold a contract and safeguard their rights 
and interests. 

It is interesting to know that since the occurrence to which the prime 
minister had reference in his public statement the printers’ union has secured 
settlement in at least eight printing houses in Quebec, which means that in 
those printing houses the employers have returned to their contractual 
relations with the union and to recognize the agreement which they sought 
to abrogate. 

It must further be stated that strikes in the American labor movement 
are not ordered by autocrats. Strikes take place after those who are to strike 
have voted upon the question and in so voting have decided in favor of a 
strike. 

Tom Moore, President of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, in a 
reply to the prime minister, conveyed some information which doubtless was of 
material assistance in clearing the atmosphere. The Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada is a federation of labor unions in Canada. It is, as Mr. Moore 
explains, for legislative purposes and is completely autonomous. 

In describing the Trades and Labor Congress, President Moore also 
describes the American Federation of Labor. He says: 

The Trades and Labor Congress is a legislative body and has no power to order its 
affiliated organizations to strike or not to strike. Needless to say, however, that the Con- 


gress has always been ready to lend its assistance in the prevention of strikes whenever 
same has been sought by the parties directly involved. 


Regarding the Typographical Union and the difficulty then under 
discussion, President Moore had the following to say: 


The International Typographical Union have competent officers in charge of their 
affairs in the province of Quebec, one of whom is Mr. J. C. Gauthier, recently elected 
member of the Quebec Legislature, and with whom I know you are personally acquainted. 

I am of the opinion that your assumption that the rumored strike is a challenge to 
all the province will not be found to be correct, though undoubtedly should such a strike 
occur the provincial Legislature might find itself somewhat inconvenienced. 

The International Typograbhical Union is an old established union and not one 
prone to enter into unnecessary fights, and I am sure will cooperate to the utmost with 
you in making inconvenience to the public service as light as possible should final drastic 
action, as outlined by you, be ultimately considered necessary. 


Trade unionism has formed one of the strong bonds of fellowship and 
friendship between the United States and Canada. The international charac- 
ter of the union organizations is the natural and logical result of geographical 
and industrial relations. He is no friend of labor who, on either side of the 
boundary, attacks this united movement for democracy, humanity, justice 
and progress, for bear in mind not only Quebec, but all Canadian Labor is self- 
governing. 





Arthur Brisbane, principal editor for William Randolph Hearst, and who 
writes a column called “Today” for the various Hearst 
first pages, has told a profound truth. Of course this is 
not the first truth that Mr. Brisbane has told. Quite to 
the contrary, in Mr. Brisbane’s rather cynical and most 
egotistical column, other truths upon occasion have been observed, together 
with much that was not true and that was misleading and biased. But the 
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truth to which it is desired here to call attention is one not generally blazoned 
to the world. This is the gem: 

“A newspaper can not live by virtue alone.” 

There has been a growing suspicion that this is the case and it is but natu- 
ral that this suspicion should cause publishers of newspapers to protest and 
deny. Those who are justly accused frequently protest with more vehemence 
than do those who are unjustly accused. 

Shakespeare had this trait of humankind in mind when he made MacDuff 
declare, ‘“The lady doth protest too much.” 

A casual] glance at any modern newspaper will reveal its source of life. 
“Advertising,”’ writes the fatuous Brisbane, “‘is to newspapers what the com- 
mussariat is to armies. No food, no army fighting; no advertising, no news- 
paper fighting.”’ 

This is important truth—much more important since uttered by an au- 
thority on newspaper virtue and the lack of it, employed by a great news- 
paper machine which is more costly than any other newspaper machine in 
America and which demands more advertising food than any other, of neces- 
sity. 

The truth thus stated would, however, have been a truth more general 
in application if Mr. Brisbane, instead of saying, “no advertising, no news- 
paper fighting,” had said, “no advertising, no newspaper living in its present 
condition.” As Mr. Brisbane states it, the implication is that advertising 
enables newspapers to fight. It does not as he surely knows. It enables them 
to live well, to be well-fed, to pay good profits and good salaries to a few. 

For a well-fed newspaper to begin fighting is a serious matter. If the well- 
fed newspaper fights against justice 1t will continue to be well-fed, but if it 
should have the temerity to fight for justice there are numerous examples 
of what can happen to a well-fed newspaper in aremarkably short space of time. 
Mr. Brisbane knows this also. Excess of virtue has never yet killed a Hearst 
paper. 

The whole force of Mr. Brisbane’s probable inadvertance is in the clear 
statement that modern daily newspapers live by advertising and that without 
advertising they amount to nothing. Advertising is the food upon which 
they live. 

What follows? This equally important truth: Advertising is placed in 
newspapers by employers of labor, and principally by those employers who 
squeeze and grind hardest—the owners of great department stores. 

Much advertising also is placed in newspapers by banks and trust com- 
panies. 

If there are any other classes of advertising which approach these in 


volume it would be automobile, tobacco and theatrical advertising. 

Theatrical advertising probably is as free from taint as any class, except 
where theater interests are involved. Much tobacco advertising proclaims 
the wares of non-union, anti-union factories. Automobile advertising might 
be expected, for the most part, to follow the trail blazed by ‘‘business inter- 
ests.” 
There you are, gentle reader. ‘No advertising, no newspaper”—and de- 
duce the rest for yourself. This will interest union workers, especially. 





A Letter to Packer Swift 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4, 1922. 
Mr. L. F. Swrrt, President, 
Swift and Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Dear Sir: A copy of Swift and Company’s Year Book for 1922, to 
which was attached a noted signed by you stating that you hoped I would 
read its contents, has been received. Your note also states that I will find 
it ‘worth my while.” I notice one particular statement that sets me won- 
dering. On page 21 it is stated: 

If we had received as much for by-products this year as we did last year we could 

have paid about $80 per head for live stock instead of $67.53. 

This recalls to me the charge so often made by the farmers that the 
meat packers of Chicago, not supply and demand, control the price of live 
stock. 

On page 49 I also found a most vivid tale of how the meat packers 
broke up the unions of their employes and established company unions. 
The writer of that portion of the Year Book can claim the faculty of making 
words tell a story that those who read it may believe is based on facts. For 
instance in the first paragraph it states that “anticipating the retirement 
of the special United States Administrator, an Employes’ Representation 
Plan was established at fourteen Swift and Company plants.”’ As I re- 
member the facts the meat packers attempted to oust the administrator. 

In the address by you to the shareholders published in the pamphlet 
you state that the employes have been organized into an ‘‘assembly”’ to 
consider questions of the “most vital interest to the workers.’ This as- 
sembly is composed of an equal number of representatives of the employes 
and the management. Half are appointed by the management and half 
are elected by the employes. 

You also state that “‘the Board of Directors naturally retains fina 
power.” Those who have known of the trials and tribulations of the 
hundred thousand men employed on broken time by the meat packers can 
well understand what they would say if they had the opportunity to read 
the following on page 50: 


No inherent rights on either side are sacrificed under the plan. They are just 
mutually suspended in the belief that an agreement can be reached. The emplo,‘es 
are assured that no restriction has been imposed on their ultimate free action. 


After your employes have read the above quotation about their “inherent 
rights” and the statement that ‘‘the Board of Directors naturally retains 
final power” they can well wonder what advantages they have secured 
through the ‘“‘company union.” The feelings of those who stand at the 
gates every morning waiting for the “representatives of the management” 
to give them work can also be understood. It is to be presumed that the 
men who are hungry for work are fed on the possibilities of benefits being 
secured through the workings of this wonderful ‘‘assembly.”’ 

Another peculiar provision in the workings of the “company union” 
is the following: ; 

In case the assembly reaches an agreement by a two-third’s vote and the minority 
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does not concur after one reconsideration then the employer and employes are at liberty 
to take any action they see fit either jointly or independently outside of the plant. 

This means that when the packers are dissatisfied with the agreement 
reached by the assembly that they can very easily organize a minority that 
will prevent any agreement being reached. ‘This will leave the meat packers 
in complete control of the situation. They could bring on a strike and 
destroy the “company union’ in the same way they planned to destroy the 
unions of butcher workmen. 

You certainly will agree with me that an industry that employs one 
hundred thousand men on broken time can not claim to be altruistic or to 
be animated by justice. 

Even you, yourself, are not wholly satisfied that you have solved the 
problem of how to establish autocracy in industry by proxy, as you say that 
“‘only lengthened experience under varying conditions of business will deter- 
mine how successfully our seventeen assemblies will function.”’ 

It would be much better for you and your associatesin the meat packing 
industry to deal with bona fide trade unions and thereby place employesin the 
position of meeting you on some semblance of equality,so far as the ability 
to protect their interests through their economic power is concerned. 

It was indeed ‘‘worth while” to read in a work published by Swift and 
Company so complete a condemnation of its own policies toward labor. 


Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, 
American Federation o7 Labor. 





A Lesson in Organization 


(A BOOK REVIEW) 


“ ECOLLECTIONS” by Sir Charles Macara, is a contribution of the 
history of an important constructive effort to establish industrial 
order on a national and an international scale. Macara’s big crea- 

tive work was done for the textile industry. Soon after he embarked on 
his business career, he went through a protracted strike in Manchester, 
England. It was a grim struggle, waged after the fashion of most strikes— 
but the result was different from the ordinary outcome. Macara caught the 
vision that warfare and production are incompatible. He took the initiative 
in organizing the Manchester Cotton Employers’ Association, and he en- 
couraged trade unions, looking forward to joint deliberations and collective 
agreements. 

I think I can claim to have been one of the forces which have extended and solidi- 
fied the operatives’ trade unions in the cotton industry. I always held that trade unions 
had their definite sphere to fill in industry, that all workers should join these unions, 
and that, on their side, employers should seek the same strong organization through 
employers’ federations. Between employers and employes, organized in this way, 
there need be no ill feeling. Collective bargaining is most easily carried on if there 
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are efficient organizations on both sides, if the organizations are fully representative, 
and if the rank and file in them are loyal to their leaders. 


The next step was national organization in cotton textiles. This fol- 
lowed the twenty-weeks strike in 1892. The strike grew out of a wage dis- 
pute. James Mawdsley, head of the Operative Spinners’ Union, the leader 
of the strikers, was a strong personality with an unusually penetrating 
grasp of constructive possibilities. Macara kept in close touch with Mawd- 
sley during the big strike. The Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
Associations had come into being. Macara describes the strike develop- 


ments thus: 

As so often happens in an industrial dispute, the issue in this one had soon widened 
into a greater matter of principle, for before very long the material question of more 
or less pay was lost in the question of full recognition of the workers’ right to have a say 
in industry. 

I saw this very early, even before the issue had taken definite shape in the plans 
of the operatives. I saw no difficulty, revolutionary though the idea then was, in 
granting the aspirations of the work-people in this matter. I began to help forward 
their claim, and ever since that time I have fought to secure for the operatives more 
and more influence and power in the conduct of industry. I came out as a champion 
of giving the operatives full credentials in negotiations in the twenty weeks’ strike. 
Thus my personal battle was twofold. On the one hand I had to fight against the 
workers on the question which had originated the strike, on the other I had to wage 
war against fellow-employers on the bigger issue of which I have spoken. 


After several efforts to adjust the differences between the parties to the 
struggle, finally a conference was called at Brooklands Hotel which Macara 
realized must reach an agreement if the industry was to be saved from 


crushing losses. 

Now, we met at the conference with anxious feelings. I regarded the issues to 
be settled as amongst the deepest and most important with which industrial leaders 
could be faced; and, looking back, I see that, far from over-estimating its significance, 
I did not perhaps foresee what vast benefits to industry as a whole were to be won by 
that conference. The wages question, which had occasioned the strike, proved to be 
the least of our difficulties. We soon got the matter adjusted on a basis which was 
fair to both sides. But the agreement we had to make covered the wider issues 
which had loomed out as the strike lengthened, and it was the clauses governing our 
conduct with regard to these which brought about repeated deadlocks in that vital 
conference, just as at Mr. Ascroft’s house at Prestwich, six weeks earlier, every clause 
of the agreement gave rise to fresh argument and dispute. 

It took persistent, watchful determination to prevent failure of that 
conference. Six times the two sides broke away from each other. Macara 
and Mawdsley were working for the same ends, though from different points 
of view. ‘‘We must not let them break away,” said Mawdsley, and Macara 
echoed the determination. Finally the Brooklands Agreement for intro- 
ducing agencies for introducing harmony into industry was signed. Macara 
thus describes its importance: 

There is no doubt at all that it inaugurated a new era, not in the cotton industry 
alone, but in all industry. Now, there were a few of us in that conference of masters 
and men who saw that was going to be the case.. It was for this reason that we fought 
so hard. We were trying in the cotton industry to substitute a reign of reason for 
one of force, to tie ourselves, both employers and employed, to rules which would make 
it difficult, and as nearly impossible as human nature would allow, to enter upon either 
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a lock-out or a strike. We were going beyond that. We were dealing with the great 
issue of the workers’ right to a ‘‘say’” in industry. For the railways that issue was not 
settled until nearly twenty years afterwards. We were just that length of time in ad- 
vance of the railways. 


The Brooklands Agreement was not perfect. 


I soon saw after the Brooklands Agreement came into operation that it had one 
considerable weakness. While it made it difficult for either party to bring the industry 
to a stoppage by the numerous checks it imposed on impulsive action, it did not pro- 
vide a scheme for ascertaining the profits of the industry, and the question of wages 
frequently led to disputes. 

Macara was made president of the Master Cotton Spinners’ Association— 

a position he still holds. He used the oppotunities of that office to extend 
the rule of reason to a wider field—and took a leading part in organizing the 
International Cotton Federation—to put the cotton industry of the world 
in a position to control itself upon information of production and markets 
from all cotton sections. His purpose was to promote information which 
would help to eliminate speculation and waste. As to business depressions, 
he says: 

A cherished principle of mine is that in times of bad trade a stoppage, if possible, 
should be avoided. The way to do this is to take account well beforehand what the 
conditions are likely to be and to adjust the production of industry accordingly. Or- 
ganized short time, when there is depression, or when the raw material fails partially, 
is a method of meeting the situation. To go on turning out a full quantity of goods 
till the markets are glutted and then to close down the machinery is an amateurish 
and bungling way of adjusting production to consumption. The workers, living, as 
the majority do, from hand to mouth, are left suddenly without wages where this 
latter system obtains, and are plunged into distress from which foresight and orga ni- 
zation would save them. 

With the support of Arthur Balfour an international cotton conference 

was held in Zurich, May 23, 1904. 

It was a historic moment for the cotton industry. There for the first time repre- 
sentatives consisting of the most prominent men in the business in Europe met upon a 
common platform with a common purpose. It was the birth of a new international 
idea in industry. Out‘of the deliberations of that Congress grew the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Associations, which was 
formally established at a second assembly in Manchester in the following year. 

I have often said in later years that this was the birth of a League of Nations. I 
believe today that its constitution was one which could be used very profitably in es- 
tablishing a League of Nations. 

When David Lubin was travelling the countries of Europe, trying to 
interest them in an International Institute of Agriculture to collect and 
supply to the people concerned information on the quality and quantity of 
animal and vegetable products and their prices in various markets, he se- 
cured the cooperation of Sir Charles Macara as he had of the writer in the 
United States. Sir Charles Macara is an industrial statesman whose work 
has made the world a more pleasant place in which to live and work. He 
has been interested in many of the public questions of his country and his 
important activities are related in a most interesting way in ‘‘ Recollections.”’ 
And be it remembered that the whole project in its every detail, was founded 
upon the principle and practice of voluntary action. 










Keport of the Legislative Committee 


Immigration 


J. RESOLUTION 279, by Mr. John- 
H son, providing for the extension of 
® the 3 per cent immigration law until 
June 30, 1923, conceals a great danger to 
the wage earners of our country. There are 
more than 5,000,000 unemployed in the 
United States. How many there will be a 
year from now no one can estimate. The 
excuse for extending the 3 per cent immigra- 
tion Jaw instead of enacting a measure that 
would prohibit all immigration except that 
of blood relatives of foreigners now here 
is that it is to tide over the time necessary 
to act upon real restrictive legislation. 

Congress will be in session a little more 
than two months next winter. This Con- 
gress expires March 4, 1923. There can not 
be much done in the short session of Con- 
gress, except to pass appropriation bills. 
Therefore, it is believed to be the idea of 
those who favor extending that law instead 
of passing permanent remedial legislation 
that the 3 per cent plan will expire June 30, 
1923, and that then the old practically un- 
restrictive immigration law will become 
again effective. 

President Gompers, realizing the serious 
danger to the people of our country, wrote a 
letter to the members of the Immigration 
Committee of the Senate, which had agreed 
to hold no hearings on the 3 per cent exten- 
sion bill, but to report it and ask for its 
passage. President Gompers in his letter 
urged the Immigration Committee to amend 
the bill by substituting one of the following 
plans: 

We ask, first, for restriction of immigration to 
the immediate dependent relatives of foreigners now 
= second, that the present 3 per cent limitation 
law shall be the law until further action of the 
Congress of the United States; 

Or, third, that the present limitation law shall 
continue in force until June 30, 1924, thus safe- 
guarding the country from a flood of immigration 
until Congress shall have opportunity to adopt per- 
manent legislation dealing with this problem. 


Unless President Gompers’ urgent request 
is adopted by Congress this country will be 
flooded with immigrants after June 30, 
1923, as at least 12,000,000 people in Europe 
alone are awaiting an opportunity to come 
to this country. 


Ship Subsidy 


The ship subsidy, that old f:iend of the 
privileged few, has again bobbed up in Con- 
gress. S. 3217, by Senator Jones, and H. R. 
10644, by Representative Greene, not only 
propose to dispose of ships owned by the 
government at bargain prices but they pro- 
pose to establish a merchant marine naval 
service to make strike breaking a business, 
to repeal the freedom sections of the Sea- 
men’s Act and to restore the differential 
in the United States seamen’s wages that 
always existed prior to the passage of the 
Seamen’s Act. 

Every ship subsidy bill that has been 
introduced in Congress in the past has been 
killed so effectually that it seems surprising 
that anyone in these days would have the 
temerity even to hint ship subsidy. But 
apparently there are members of Congress 
and representatives of certain interests that 
have great influence on Congress that be- 
lieve the people are slipping and that most 
any old bill, no matter how offensive it may 
be, can be railroaded through Congress. 
The idea advanced is: 


What do we care what the people will say as long 
as we get the money. Let the people squirm, they 
deserve it. 


Therefore, it will be possible if the bill 
becomes a law for those in the deal to buy 
vessels for $20 per ton that cost $200 or 
more per ton, These purchasers can then 
borrow from the Shipping Board two-thirds 
of the purchase price and cost of motoriza- 
tion at 2 per cent interest. Payment of the 
loan and interest will be deferred for fifteen 
years. During this period the purchaser can 
operate the vessel which will depreciate as 
much as 75 per cent in value in that time and 
then tie it up to a dock and tell the Shipping 
Board: 


Here’s your old vessel, I am through with it. 
You can keep it for what I owe you. 


After the provisions of the bill became 
known to the marine workers a storm of dis- 
approval went up from all the sea ports. 
“Why is it that the plunderbund always 
regards seamen as easy victims?” was the 
protest heard everywhere. The seamen 
point out that the reason that they are al- 
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ways made the victims is that their destiny 
is controlled by legislation and, as the 
“interests” work through Congress their 
profits to promote, it was not surprising 
that something damaging to the seamen 
should be tacked on to a subsidy bill. 

While the joining of the merchant marine 
naval reserve will be voluntary, a month’s 
extra salary is held out as a bait to tempt the 
seamen to come under the act. During the 
existence of a “national emergency’ de- 
clared by the President, they will be trans- 
ferred to the control of the Secretary of the 
Navy. “A national emergency” can be a 
seamen’s strike. Therefore, when seamen 
who voluntarily become members of the 
naval reserve go on strike against undesir- 
able conditions the Secretary of the Navy 
could call them to the colors and compel 
them to go back to their vessels. If they 
refused they would be court-martialed. 
There is so much in the subsidy bill that 
menaces the rights of the seamen and vio- 
lates the duty of Congress to the people 
that there will be most effective protest 
from the people. Labor is much concerned 
over the provisions of the bill and will fight 
it to the end. 


Rebates For Lever Act Violators 

Senator Elkins of West Virginia has 
come to the front with a bill that has 
startled even the “old guard” at the Capitol. 
It provides for the refunding of fines levied 
during and since the war on every person, 
partnership, association and corporation 
convicted of violations of the food control 
act, otherwise the Lever Act. The money to 
pay the rebates is to be taken from the 
Treasury of the United States. There is 
nothing in the bill that provides that the 
wage earners who have suffered from unjust, 
if not illegal, enforcement of the Lever 
Act are also to be recompensed for their 
loss. 

When the Lever Act was passed the 
President of the United States, the Attorney 
General, the Secretary of Agriculture, many 
Senators and Representatives openly and 
unequivocally declared that its provisions 
did not in any way pertain to Labor or the 
normal activities of the trade unions. 
Nevertheless persecutions were frequent, the 
miners being most viciously hampered 
in endeavoring to maintain an adequate 
wage to support themselves and dependents. 
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It is understood that the bill is to be slipped 
through without hearings. It was therefore 
proposed at a meeting of the Legislative 
Conference Committee composed of all 
legislative representatives in Washington 
that an amendment be proposed that all 
wage earners and organizations of wage 
earners also be compensated for the loss they 
suffered through the operations of the Lever 
Act. Unless that provision is inserted in the 
bill every effort will be made to defeat the 
proposal to refund to those convicted the 
amount they may have been fined for charg- 
ing too much for food products and other 
necessaries of life. 


Surveillance For Aliens 


H. R. 10860, by Representative Johnson 
of Washington provides for the registration 
of aliens on landing in this country. Until 
they become citizens of the United States 
they will be under constant surveillance in 
their homes, in their employments and as to 
their political and social activities. 

This is a most remarkable bill, with many 
hidden meanings. It has been widely 
heralded by its publicity agents as a bill to 
create ‘‘a new federal bureau of recreation 
to make better and happier all the workers 
of the country and to absorb more quickly 
into American life the immigrants from 
other countries coming to our shores for sanc- 
tuary.” 

“Every immigrant must register every 
year, wherever he is, not in order to spy 
upon him,” it is contended, “but only to be 
sure of his safety and in order to educate 
him.” Public school officials are suggested 
as the proper supervisors of the aliens. 
There is the constant threat running through 
the proposed law of imprisonment and can- 
cellation of naturalization papers. Deporta- 
tion is the penalty for failure of the aliens 
to satisfy the supervisors that their be- 
havior has been “‘all it should be.” 

Cessations of work can be and undoubt- 
edly will be decided by unfriendly courts 
as a violation of the provisions of the pro- 
posed law. The fact that every alien in the 
United States would be under constant sur- 
veillance would mean that in a short time 
Congress would be asked to extend the pro- 
visions of the law to citizens of the United 
States. The administration of this law would: 
be in the hands of those opposed to the 
economic advancement of the wage earners, 
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and the continual threat of imprisonment 
or deportation would compel aliens to 
remain at work under conditions against 
which they protested in vain or to take 
the jobs of citizens who had refused to ac- 
cept unjust conditions of employment. 

Another defense of the bill given by the 
publicity agents is that ‘Uncle Sam should 
keep track of every alien, not to regulate 
him but to help him, to teach and en- 
courage him.” ‘Uncle Sam,” it is stated, 
“does not want to be placed in the attitude 
of a policeman but of a friend, a true 
Uncle.” 

The proverbial spider who lured the inno- 
cent fly into his parlor can not have used 
more enticing language to deceive the alien 
than have the defenders of the naturalization 
bill. The enactment of this law would be sim- 
ply the entering wedge for placing every 
citizen of the United States under sur- 
veillance. The secrecy with which the bill 
was prepared—and it must have caused 
months of work, as it covers ninety pages— 
certainly should be a warning to the people 
of our country that it is not in their interest 
such a law is proposed but in the interest 
of those who wish to destroy the guaranteed 
rights of our citizenship. The bill is being 
opposed vigorously. 


Protection For Canal Zone Employes 


H. R. 10646, by Mr. Cooper of Ohio 
provides for restoring conditions to em- 
ployes in the Canal Zone taken away by 
Secretary of War Weeks. The bill was pre- 
pared by representatives of the Canal 
Zone and was endorsed by the American 
Federation of Labor. Mr. W. C. Hushings, 
who came from the Canal Zone to present 
the grievances of the workers, is making 
every effort to have it enacted into law. 
Representative Cooper when told of the con- 
ditions taken away from the employes readily 
consented to introduce the bill. 


More Idleness For Judges 


H. R. 9103, by Mr. Walsh of Massachu- 
setts providing for the appointment of 
twenty-one additional district judges of the 
United States has passed the House and will 
soon be up for action in the Senate. Oppo- 
sition to its passage is developing among the 
just minded members of the Senate. It is 
cor.tended that it will be better to eliminate 
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federal judges entirely than to appoint ad 
ditional members to the federal bench and 
the reasons given are most surprising when 
considering by whom they are made. It is 
charged that all the federal judges do is to 
issue injunctions against labor or fine their 
members for contempt for violation of 
some technical provisions of a restraining 
order. Those who use the courts in their 
efforts to break down wage scales always 
know they will find most federal judges in a 
receptive mood when complaints against 
the wage earners are submitted to them. 
The bill should be defeated. 


Coolie Bill 


The so-called emergency labor commis- 
sion of Hawaii is again at work endeavoring 
to secure Congressional support for the 
coolie bill, which is intended to coolieize the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. Walter S. Dillingham, Chairman of 
the Hawaiian Commission, is visiting one 
member after another and telling them how 
much the sugar planters love the white 
man. He is forgetting to tell them, however, 
that twenty years ago the sugar planters had 
a dream of an island paradise in which they 
would be the social and industrial rulers 
with hordes of orientals as servants to kotow 
to them as superior beings. They then pro- 
ceeded to drive out the whites and bring in 
the Japs. In those days there were Nor- 
wegians, Swedes and Portuguese employed 
on the sugar plantations. Being white men 
they got white men’s wages. But Japs 
had already started to arrive in Hawaii 
and were willing to work for a fourth or fifth 
of what the white laborers would accept. 

The sugar planters then conceived the idea 
that to defend their decision to get rid of the 
whites that they would base it upon the fic- 
tion that white men could not work in a 
tropical country. This tale was accepted 
generally without investigation. However, 
the climate of Japan is similar to the climate 
of the Northern-Central United States. But 
it was not long before the sugar planters dis- 
covered that the Japanese would make just 
as good business men as themselves and in- 
stead of Japanese laborers being willing to 
work for coolie wages they demanded an 
adequate wage on which to support them- 
selves and families. Then the sugar planters 
held a meeting and dec ded in effect as 
follows: 

















We must get rid of the Japs. Our only hope for 
cheap and docile labor is in China. Therefore, 
we will go to Congress and get a law enacted per- 
mitting us to bring in all the Chinese coolies neces- 
sary to do the work on the plantations or anywhere 
else they are needed. We can tell Congress we are 
desirous of Americanizing the islands. We will 
use that as a slogan. It will catch the Congressmen 
who are not very alert in discovering jokers. 


Then they laughed and proceeded to elect 
the so-called emergency labor comsnission 
which, since then has followed out the 
policy agreed to by the Hawaiian sugar 
planters. 

Members of Congress, however, say that 
the coolie bill will not be considered at this 
time. It will not be taken up until after the 
Four Power Treaty has been acted upon. 
It might compromise matters they say, to 
interject any issue that might raise opposi- 
tion in Japan. Nevertheless the legislative 
representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor are working just as vigorously as 
ever to counteract the effects of the insidi- 
ous propaganda of the Hawaiian sugar 
planters. 

It might be well to explain one of their 
methods for gaining converts to coolieizing 
Hawaii. A committee was organized in 
Honolulu to circulate a petition urging Con- 
gress to pass the coolie bill. Advertisements 
were published in the newspapers of the 
islands in which was printed what was pur- 
ported to be the coolie bill now before Con- 
gress. It was not the bill that Congress has 
under consideration. This is only one of the 
many misrepresentations made by the sugar 
planters in their efforts to deceive not only 
the just minded citizens of the territory but 
members of Congress. 


Sales Tax 


The determination to make the great 
masses of the people pay all the taxes still 
continues to control the parliamentary 
action of certain members of Congress. They 
have made it their program to refuse, if 
possible, to permit the soldiers’ bonus bill to 
pass unless it is loaded with the sales tax 
provision. 

The most convincing evidence that the 
sales tax is batl for the masses is the fact 
that all the Chambers of Commerce, the 
National Manufacturers Association, the 
great captains of industry and those who 
have paid excess profits taxes and are still 
paying surtaxes are working for its adoption. 
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It is freely admitted that when the sales 
tax is permanently established a sufficient 
amount of money can be raised in that man- 
ner to pay all the expenses of the govern- 
ment and that there will be no need for ex- 
cess profits taxes, surtaxes, inheritance taxes 
or corporation taxes. Of course, only a very 
small percentage of our people pay these 
latter taxes. Therefore, it is not surprising 
that certain members of Congress should be 
so persistent in advocating the sales tax as a 
cure-all for taxation of the well-to-do. 

A great deal has been said about the Cana- 
dian sales tax. It is even said that the peo- 
ple of Canada do not pay any tax because 
it is absorbed before it reaches the final 
consumer. 

February 23 representatives of the Cana- 
cian Manufacturers’ Association held a con- 
ference with representatives of the Cara- 
dian government. The representatives of 
the association submitted a program of 
what they were anxious to have done by par- 
liament to relieve the well-to-do from taxa- 
tion and place it upon the mamy who are 
already overburdened. These representa- 
tives also played havoc with those who claim 
the manufacturer pays the tax for in a brief 
submitted to the Canadian government offi- 
cials appears this clause: 


That as the sales tax is a tax payable by the pur- 
chaser, manufacturers and wholesalers should not 
be held liable for any taxes which they can not 
collect owing to the purchaser becoming insolvent 
or refusing to pay. 


This should convince thcse members of 
Congress who have never been in Canada 
that the tax fables are daily served to them 
by the publicity agents of these wishing 
to be relieved from taxation are pretense and 
untrue. It also proves that the consumer 
pays the tax. Therefore the tax is not ab- 
sorbed nor does it disappear in its journey 
from the manufacturer to the wholesaler 
and then to the final buyer. 

The Canadian Manufactuers’ Association 
also complains that the Income War Tax 
Act regarding corporations had not been 
repealed as requested a year before, al- 
though it was admitted that the sales tax 
was atijusted so as to provide additional 
revenue needed by the Dominion govern- 
ment. Therefore, the association asked that 
the Income War Tax Act regarding cor- 
porations be repealed and that the sales tax 
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again be adjusted so as tu provide addi- 
tional revenue. Is not this a very convincing 
argument that as fast as taxation on the well- 
to-do is repealed it is added to the taxes paid 
by the poor. The intention is, as has been 
stated in these reports heretofore, to keep 
persistently at it until the sales tax is 
adopted. Then gradually all taxation on 
business or individuals with great incomes 
will be repealed and the sales tax will be 
increased to meet the deficit. 

Representative Frear has made a remark- 
able fight against the sales tax and has had 
much to do with having it eliminated from 
the bonus bill. This measure known as the 
Fordney bill should pass in its present form. 
It is acceptable to the American Legion and 
has been approved by the representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Transportation 

H. R. 10798, by Representative Beck of 
Wisconsin provides that it shall be unlawful 
for any railroad having the facilities for 
construction, repairing or rebuilding or 
equipment or doing maintenance work of any 
kind to award a contract to outsiders with- 
out first obtaining the consent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The object 
is to prevent officials of railroads from letting 
contracts to corporations in which they are 
directly interested at prices much higher 
than the work could be done in the railroad 
shops. In discussing his bill, Representative 
Beck said: 

The railroads are robbing the people of this coun- 
try of hundreds of millions of dollars a year in ex- 
cessive rates to pay the huge profits made bv private 
contractors in doing repair and construction work 
for the railroad companies. These profits amount 
to over $300,000,000 a year on locomotives alone. 
What they amount to on the other classes of work 
no doubt runs into other hundreds of millions. 

Again, the safety of the traveling pul lic of freight 
in transit, and of trainmen operating the trains, 
demand that the railroads themselves do their own 
repair work as well as construction work. The war 
has taught us that the ‘‘chief end of man’’ with many 
contractors is to make money. They accomplish 
this by securing the highest price possible for the 
work, by using an inferior grade of materials and 
cheap workmanship. Human life is at stake in rail- 
road operations and there is no place in this industry 
for either cheap material or cheap workmanship. 

This praiseworthy bill should receive the 
earnest support of all. 


Natural Resources 
H. R. 10800 by Delegate Sutherland, pro- 
vides ‘for the development of the recources 
of the Territory of Alaska and for other 
purposes.” The Secretary cf the Interior is 
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directed to explore, prospect or drill for oil 
or other minerals upon the public lands of 
Alaska “‘and in the event of the discovery of 
oil or other minerals to dispcse of the same 
through competitive bidding,” or such other 
methods as he may adopt. 

The Denver Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor adopted a resclution 
directing the Executive Council to exercise 
every legitimate means to secure the enact- 
ment of legislation for federal control over 
the development and distribution of the 
country’s natural resources. These include 
coal, iron and copper ores, phosphate, 
nitrates, sodium, gas, water power, timber 
lands, etc., that are still owned by the gov- 
ernment. 

If the bill becomes a law the government 
will do the prospecting and then sell to per- 
sons or corporations the lands on which 
oil or minerals are found. The bill being 
perversive of the true interest of the people 
it should be opposed. 

Relief For Miners 

H. R. 10499, by Representative Bankhead, 
provides for the appropriation of $1,000,000 
for the relief of the suffering coal miners 
and their families in the states of Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Alabama, Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania. The bill recalls the hardships 
through which the miners have passed dur- 
ing the past winter because of lack of em- 
ployment. One, two and three days a week 
have been the rule in all the mining fields 
of the United States. In many entire 
districts there have been weeks that not a 
ton of coal was mined. In fact the miner 
who earned $600 in the past year was 
the exception. The fact that after March 31 
the mines will be shut down by the operators 
and the miners thrown out of work will in- 
crease the destitute condition of hundreds 
of thousands of workers and their families. 

A surprising feature of the introduction of 
this bill is the fact that its author repre- 
sents a district in Alabama where the 
miners are unorganized. This demonstrates 
that not only are miners in union fields 
deeply affected by the unemployment con- 
ditions but the miners of the non-union fields 
are also suffering intensely. The miners of 
Alabama have been oppressed unmercifully 
by the coal operators, aided and abetted 
by the state officials. The mine workers in 
Alabama were told that if they would only 
work for low wages they would have all the 
work they wanted. But like all other 






























promises of those who would establish 
autocracy in industry they have brought 
desitution and much misery to the oppressed 
workers. 


Aid For Unemployed 


H. Res: 302, by Representative Mead, 
is a most necessary measure and should be- 
come a law. It provides for reconditioning 
government buildings as well as the con- 
struction of new buildings to house the de- 
partments, bureaus and commissions now in 
privately owned structures. Thousands of 
building trades workmen could be employed 
in necessary work in reconditioning govern- 
ment buildings, as many of them are sadly 
in need of repair. At the same time the work 
would be helpful in relieving general unem- 


ployment. 
Good Roads 


H. R. 10840, by Representative Dunn, 
provides for the following appropriations 
to be expended under provisions of the 
federal highway act: For 1923, $40,000,000; 
for 1924, $50,000,000, and for 1925, 
$60,000,000. 

Retirement 

S. 3265, by Senator Sterling, providing 
that the expression “all employes in the 
classified civil service of the United States”’ 
shall be construed to include all persons who 
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have been or may hereafter be given a 
competitive status in the classified civil 
service, with or without competitive ex- 
amination by legislative enactment or execu- 
tive order, has passed the Senate. The ob- 
ject is to place under the provisions of the 
act about 80,000 employes whom it had 
been ruled would not have obtained the 
benefits of its provisions because they had 
been appointed to the classified service by 
executive orders. 

H. R. 10814, a companion bill with the 
same provisions, was introduced in the House 
by Representative Lehlbach. Unless the 
bill passes great injustice will be done to 
those who by a technicality have been 
denied the benefits of the retirement law. 


Porto Rico 


H. R. 9934, by Representative Nolan of 
California to make Porto Rico an incor- 
porated territory of the United States will 
be up for hearing about the middle of April. 
This is a most worthy measure and should 
be passed. 

W. C. RoBErTs, 

E. F. McGrapy, 

EpGaR WALLACE, 
Legislative Representatives, 
American Federation of Labor. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1922 


May -—, Kansas City, Mo., International Asso- 
ciation of Oil Field, Gas Well & Refinery Workers 
of America. 

May 1, Detroit, Mich., ted Association 
of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers of North America. 

May 1, Dallas, Tex., Fair Park Auditorium, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express.and Station Employes. 

May 8, Grand Rapids, Mich., American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 

May 26-27, New York, National Print Cutters 
of America. 

May 29, Chicago, Ill., Building Service Employes’ 
International Union. 

July 1, Chicago, Ill., American Federation of 
Teachers. 

July 3-15, Fairmont, West Va., American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union. 

July 10, Bellaire, Ohio, Miners’ Temple, Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association of the U. S. and Can. 

July 10, St. Louis, Mo., International Broom & 
Whiskmakers’ Union. 

July 15-16, New York City, McAlpin Hotel, 
(Executive Board Meeting), American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

July 17, Cincinnati, = International Stero- 

& "Electrotypers’ Union 
=> 7, Denver, Colo., International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, 

August 14-20, aa = ., International Photo- 

Engravers’ Union of N 


September 11, Philadelphia, Pa., Coopers Inter- 
national Union of North America. 

September 11, Tulsa, Okla., International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters. 

Sept. 11, New York City, N. Y., National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employes. 

Sept. 11, Fall River, Mass., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

Sept. 11, Minneapolis, Minn., International 
Union of Steam & Operating Engineers. 

Sept. 18, St. Louis, Mo., International Association 
of Bridge, Structural & Ornamental Iron Workers. 

Sept. 18, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 








America. 
Sept. 18, , United Brick & Clay Workers 
‘America. 
Sept. 18, , United Brick & Clay Workers 
of America. 


Oct. —, San Francisco, Calif., International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

Oct. 2, New York City, N. Y., International 
Association of Heat & Frost Insulators & Asbestos 
Workers. 


October 9, Cincinnati, Ohio, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 


Oct. 9, Springfield, Mass., Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ International Union of America. 


Oct. 9, St. Joseph, Mo., United Garment Workers 
of ‘America. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 











FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 





Commercial Telegraphers 


Frank B. Pewers—We have 42 local unions 
with a total membership of 3,000. State of em- 
ployment is poor. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—We have 85 local unions with 
a total membership of 6,000. State of employment 
is fair and is improving. Several of our union 
agreements have been signed without any changes 
for another year. Organizing work is being carried 
on in Oakland, California, also in New York City 
and in Chicago. An effort is being made to re- 
organize our local union in Wheeling, West Virginia. 


Lithographers 

J. M. O’ Connor.—We have 46 local unions with 
a total membership of 7,564. For our sick and 
disabled, 39 persons, $465 was spent. For 61 un- 
employed, $364.50 was spent. The general lockout 
by the Employers’ Association is still on. This 
association wants to enforce a 12} per cent cut in 
wages, This lockout affects 1,812 of our members. 
State of employment is bad. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Edwin Gentzler—We have 10 local unions with 
a total membership of 470. One death occurred in 
our organization, resulting in expenditure of $200. 
Noa-union shop lockout exists in the following 
localities: Worcester, Mass.; New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Langhorne, Philadelphia, New Brighton and Han- 
over, Pennsylvania; Glens Falls, Hudson Falls, 
Plattsburgh, Schuylerville, Brooklyn, and Niagara 
Falls, New York. For the 190 of our members 
unemployed, $7,200 was expended in benefits. 
Outside of the fighting zone the state of employ- 
ment is good. We are advertising union-made 
wall papers te help defeat the non-union shop. 


Marine Engineers 


Geo. A. Grubb.—We now have 61 local unions 
with a total membership of 14,500. There has been 
a slight improvement in the state of employment, 
due to rushing relief. The second reduction of 15 
per cent became effective on February 6 to remain 
in effect until June 30 by agreement with the 
Shipping Board. Practically all other owners 
reduced wages 15 per cent late in December on 
sea-going ships, which also is the second 15 per 
cent reduction beginning with May 1, 1921. Quite 


a number of towboat and other steamboat com- 
panies have given notices of further reductions of 
5, 10 and 15 per cent. 
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Print Cutters 


R. Heinl_—We now have 5 local unions with a 
total membership of 369. One death occurred in 
our ranks resulting in an expenditure of $260. 
State of employment is good and all are working. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We now have 38 local unions 
with a total membership of 2,600. A new local 
union was formed in Detroit. Three deaths occurred 
in our ranks resulting in an expenditure of $3,000. 
State of employment is poor. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh—We now have 8 local unions 
with a total membership of 288. State of employ- 
ment is poor. 


Upholsterers 


Wm. Kohn.—We now have 74 local unions, an 
increase of 2, and a total membership of 7,000. 
The new local unions were formed at Albany and 
Medina, New York. - Our members in New York 
City, Chicago, Medina, and Toronto are out on 
strike against reduction of wages. State of em- 
ployment is good. A special organizing drive begins 
about the middle of March. 


Wood Carvers 


Frank Detlef—We have 22 local unions with a 
total membership of 976. Two deaths occurred 
in our ranks for which $300 was expended. The 
state of employment is very poor and there is no 
sign of improvement. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—We now have 239 local unions, 
an increase of 2 during the past month, and a total 
membership of 8,000. The new unions were formed 
at Ft. Smith, Arkansas and Morristown, New 
Jersey. Five deaths have occurred in our ranks, 
resulting in an expenditure of $700. There has 
been no change in the state of employment. 





FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Anniston.—P. D. Trammell: 

New work has opened up in the Linchburg 
Foundry Company. The central oe has a union 
label committee doing good work. The non-union 
shop advocates have announced themselves as 
candidates for public offices. Labor is going to 
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make a strong effort to defeat them at tke ballot 
box. 


ARIZONA 


Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 

About 125 miners have been hired. The chief 
industry here is mining. We have an active union 
label league and favorable results are being obtained. 
There is a company union at the Phelps Dodge 
Corporation. 


ARKANSAS 


Jonesboro.—J. C. Hilliard: 

The lumber yards are laying off men. The basket 
factory has laid off workers and one spoke mill is 
not runsing. Conditions here are very bad. 


CALIFORNIA 


Groveland.—Jamz2s Ziambruno: 

We are holding steadily to the wages and hours 
prevailing. No establishments have laid off workers. 
Good work is being done in the interest of the union 
label. The city of San Francisco still discriminates 
against the tunnel miners’ union on th: water 
project. 

Riverside—A. J. Tingleaf: 

There have been some improvements in the 
building trades. On account of freezing weather 
some fruit packers have lost their jobs. A few 
packing ho ses have c osed down. We are advocat- 
ing the use of ithe union label whenever possible. 
At San Bernardino a new local union of teamsters 
and chauffeurs was organized; also a local union of 
lathers. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Th re has been an effort on the part of employers 
to increase the hours of work. A few men have been 
hired in the iron trades. We have a live committee 
doing good work in the interest of the union label. 
This lab.1 section has put out a card listing the 
union-labeled tobacco goods and head:d: “Ask 
for these.” 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoa 
Organized workers are ee their own. The 
railroads, the coal mines and the cigar factories 





have laid off emoloyes, 350 in all. Some road work 
will begin about March 1. Union labor is preparing 
to enter Politics in a very effective way this fall. 
We have just issued a union label directory and 
have a label agent in the field. A new local union 
of teamsters, chauffeurs and helpers was organized. 
At Fort Lyon a federal employes’ union was 


organized. 
CONNECTICUT 


Cheshire.—R. Be dle: 

The Acme Wire Company of New Haven has 
added workers to its force. Personal appeals have 
been made to members, urging them to buy only 
union-made goods. Operations were resumed by 
New Haven Clock Company, about 1,500 employes 
reporting for duty. The plant will operate on a four- 
day-a-week schedule, with the exception of a few 
departments, where the employes are working five 
days a week. 

Meriden.—H. Geis: 

Some silver work is picking up. Foster Merriam 
is expected to start a night shift, working on piston 
rings. Employes have been laid off in the record 
department of the Aoelian Company. The Wallace 
& Sons Company is recalling its former help. No 
plants have closed down, but nearly all are working 
short time. A special committee has been appointed 
to work on behalf of the union label. A new local 
union of shoe repair men is about to be organized. 
The Central Labor Union and the Building Trades 
Council are taking an active interest in having a 
union man appointed building inspector. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington —John H. Hickey: 

There have been improvements in the leather 
factories. About 200 additional workers have been 
hired. In the car shops 100 more employes have 
been hired. The Pullman car shops have laid off 
about 100 workers. We urge that all our members 
demand union-made goc is when buying. ; 


GEORGIA 


Savannah.—John G{Valentino: 

We have a union label committee from the trades 
and labor assembly, working to increase the demand 
for union-made goods. One federal union of colored 
shop helpers was recently organized. 
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IDAHO 


Pocatello.—Joe U. Chacon: 

The railroads have laid off about 400 workers. 
We are working to promote the demand for union- 
made merchandise. 


ILLINOIS 


Gillespie —William Willard: 

About 250 men have been laid off in the mines. 
‘There are no company unions here. We have a label 
committee in charge of the union-label work. 


Kankakee.—Edgar Sippel: 

About 600 textile workers have been laid off. 
The Empire Car Works have hired 100 additional 
employes. A piano factory, which has been closed 
down, will start up the first of the month. Street 
paving will begin about this time. We have a com- 
mittee doing great work in behalf of the union label. 
The chamber of commerce is out for reduction of 
wages of the union men. 

Paris.—Edward Low: 

The McGuire-Cumings Mfg. Company, makers of 
street cars and freight cars, have reduced their forces 
80 per cent. An addition to the high school is being 
constructed. Our members are demanding union- 
labeled goods when buying. 

Quincy.—John J. Kearney: 

About 3,800 workers in this city have been laid 
off. We urge our members to demand union-labeled 
goods when purchasing. 

W. Frankfort—Norman King: 

About 500 miners have been laid off. Orient 
mine, No. 2, has hired about fifty workers. A com- 
mittee from our trades council looks after the work 
for the union-labeled products. 


INDIANA 


Evansville —A. G. Eltonhead: 

The Farmers’ Dairy Company, the only union 
milk distributing company in the city, has moved 
into its new quarters. All printing crafts are still 
out on strike. We urge that all our members de- 
mand union-labeled goods when making purchases. 
There will be a union label week beginning April 17, 
when speakers from the state federation will ad- 
- dress all local union organizations. 

Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman: 

All plants in the city have taken on workers. 
There is a campaign on now by the state federation 
to advance the use of union-labeled goods. An 
employment bureau has opened up with the back- 
ing of ten manufacturers. 

Newburgh.—Thos. Rowe: 

Some miners have been hired. Coal mining is our 
chief industry. We are making a fight to hold what 


we have maintained through the efforts of organized 
labor. At present there is a union label drive on, and 
we have eight committees at work. 

Richmond.—W. C. Keplinger: 

Much unemployment exists here. At the meetings 
held to advance the use of union-labeled goods quite 
a number of pledges have been signed. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

All establishments have laid off workers. The 
printing houses are working a seven-hour day, a 
thirty-nine-hour week. The ice dealers and packers 
have hired about 400 additional employes. 


Council Bluffs—William B. Daly; 

A Labor forum has been organized here, which 
holds one or two meetings monthly. General agita- 
tion is being carried on to promote the use of union- 
made products. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

A few men doing street work have been laid off, 
also a few in the mills and the refineries. We have a 
full labor ticket in the field for spring election, with 
ranks holding solid so far. Members of the Central 
a give talks, urging union men to demand 
the . 


Leavenworth.—G. J. Siegwart: 

The Goodjohn Sash & Door Company has hired 
twelve or fifteen additional men. Constant agita- 
tion is being carried on to promote the use of union- 
— goods and excellent results are being ob- 
taine 


Topeka.—F. A. Sanderson: 

The Sante Fe Railroad is increasing its forces 
gradually. Some public highway work has opened 
up. The ladies’ auxiliary to the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists has been organized. We urge 
that all our members demand union-made goods 
when making purchases. 


Wellington.—Geo. H. Kitterman: 

The Sante Fe has laid off a few men, but has 
employed about an equal number to work in other 
branches. The Etna cereal mill has closed down 
Four new houses are going up. We are carrying on a 
we continually urging the use of union-made 
goo 


KENTUCKY 


Middlesboro.—Chas. T. Cook: 

There has been much wage cutting during the past 
month. A general depression exists in the mines. We 
urge that all our members demand union-labeled 
goods when making purchases. 
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MAINE 


Augusta.—H. B. Brawn: 

There has been a 20 per cent cut in wages in all 
cotton mills of the state. Good work is being done 
towards advertising union-made products. The state 
has inserted in the contracts for pier work and other 
state work that citizens of the state shall be given 
preference in employment. 

Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

About fifteen office workers in the Draper Lum- 
ber Company have been laid off. Unemployment is 
still on the increase. Good work is being done 
to increase the demand for the union-labeled goods. 

Portland.—Edw. C. Donahue: 

One small non-union pulp mill has closed down. 
The local cigarmakers are doing a great deal of ad- 
vertising union-made products. The lighting com- 
pany is going to immediately start building immense 
power plant, costing a million dollars. Big improve- 
ments by the water district are contemplated. 
We have connected with our central labor union a 
committee known as the city affairs committee. At 
the last municipal election we succeeded in getting 
five out of seven union men into the common coun- 
cil, and we have nominated three men for the state 
legislature. The city has recently appropriated 
$10,000 for the relief of the unemployed. 

Woodland.—Frank D. Johnson: 

The paper mill is operating three days a week. 
The saw mill has closed down. Good work is being 
done to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit.—A. A. Poole: 

The automobile manufacturers have increased 
their working forces. The building contractors have 
hired additional men. 

River Rouge-—Walter Thompson: 

Additional workers have been hired at White- 
head and Kales’ structural iron works. Everything 
possible is being done to promote the us: of union- 
made goods. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis —Albert Brown: 

Workers have been laid off on the railroads. Som : 
men have been hired on sewer work. Some plants 
are working only part time. 


Minneapolis —Maynard Peterson: 

Some railroad car repairers have been laid off 
on the C. M. & St. R. Railway. The flour and cereal 
mill and grain elevator workers are reorganizing 
many local unions, and they are taking more active 
interest in the trades and labor assembly. There is a 
great demand for the union label here. A new local 
union of motion picture operators was organized. 


St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Organized labor is running a full labor ticket in the 
coming city election, and we expect to win. We now 
have three commissioners out of a total of six. 


MISSOURI 


Macon.—F. T. Hall: 

The mines have resumed operation and are work- 
ing about four days a week. Business has improved 
in the last month. The union men and women here 
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are demanding union-labeled goods when they 
make purchases. A new local union of miners was 
organized at Lingo, Mo. 


Oskaloosa.—Andy Apperson: 

We are slowly getting back to normal conditions in 
District 14, mine workers. A brick plant, is starting up 
and an effort will be made to organize its employes. 


‘We are constantly boosting the use of union-made 


goods. No injunctions have been applied for or 

issued, except the Howat injunction against the 

mine workers, which was refused by the court. 
Sedalia.—Ed Mullaley: 


The M. K. & T. Railway has laid off approxi- 
mately 500 workers. The Missouri Pacific Railway 
has hired about 100 additional men. Building 
is improving and the trades are very well employed. 
This district is approximately 100 per cent or- 
ganized. Our label committee from the central body 
is active. 


NEVADA 


Reno.—W. A. Burns: 

The Southern Pacific Railroad has laid off 100 
workers, the Western Pacific sixty, and the lumber 
companies, 120. The committee appointed by the 
state federation is visiting stores and also the union 
meetings to create a demand for union-labeled goods. 
Two local unions were admitted to the state federa- 
tion. An effort is being made to establish a Builders’ 
Association. Advocates of the non-union shop here 
have failed. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Berlin.—Lee Walter Whitcomb: 

The Brown Company has laid off workers. Some 
strikebreakers have been hired at the I. P. Company. 
The Cascade Sulphite Mill has closed down. The 
Berlin Central Labor Union has a standing union- 
label committee. 

Gorham.—A. O. Mortenson: 

Sulphite making and the manufacture of papers 
ar2 our chief industries. The I. P. strikers are still 
out. Agitation is being carried on to advance the 
demand for union-labeled products. Brown County 
is being organized rapidly. 

Laconia.—Thomas F. Ford: 

The Scott and William knitting machinery 
company has hired 200 more men, but is going on a 
four-day week. There is more of a demand than 
ever before for union-made goods. 

Somersworth.—David W. Clay: 

The Great Falls Manufacturing Company has 
closed down. All the textile workers are out on 
strike. A petition has been sent to Governor Brown 
for the forty-eight-hour law. 


NEW MEXICO 


Clovis. —M. W. Lynch: 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Com- 
pany has added to its forces t n machinists, six 
boilermakers and nine laborers. Committees have 
been appointed to canvass all stores, and all unions 
are demanding the union label. We elected a solid 
labor ticket last week in the first city election under 
the commission form of government. 


NEW YORK 


Au urn.—William H. Young: 

Work has improved somewhat in the building 
trades. There is a demand for union-labeled goods. 
The International Harvesting Company is employ- 
ing only men who are married. 

Gloversville —Cora B. Hogan: 

The plumbers and carpenters here are maintain- 
ing the same wage as they received last year. About 
20 per cent of the workers in the glove factories have 
been laid off. The knitting mill has hired a few addi- 
tional employes. All factories h re have tried to 
form a company union without success. Glovers- 
ville is experiencing one of the worst periods of un- 
employment that it has ever passed through. 

Middletown.—Elmer E. Ostrom: 

The railroad has laid off s:venty-five workers in 
one shop. The tannery has hired additional help. 
A cooperative store was organized here in January. 
We urge our members to demand union-labeled 
goods when making purchases. A new local union 
of theatrical employes was organized recently. 


New Rochelle-—Edw. P. Cotter: 

A plant manufacuring dining cars has been or- 
ganized, and hours reduced from fifty-four to forty- 
four per week. The minimum wage in this plant is 
$7 per day, and it is being operated under union 
conditions. Some apartments and private dwellings 
are being put up. All union labor in this section 
is busy and the prospects look bright for the future. 
There is quite a demand for union-made goods. 

Ogdensburg.—William M. Kelly: 

The silk mill has hired seventy-five additional 
wor ers. The New York World employes are work- 
ing at a paper mill at Pyrites. They did not receive 
any cut in wages or unfavorable conditions after 
the arbitration board awarded its decision. Our 
committee is working to promote the use of union- 
jabeled goods. 

Rochester.—William E. Reid: 

Nearly all establishments have laid off from 20 to 
30 per cent of their forces. Building has increased 
and a bright future is looked for. A demand is being 
created for union-labeled goods. 


Rochester —R.. G. Wackerman: 

We have a live union card and union label com- 
mittee, and under the present conditions good results 
are being obtained. The union plumber: and steam- 
fitters offer $1,000 to charity if certain claims of the 
Rochester Association, as to increased building costs, 
can be proved. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—E. J. Jensen: 

Workers have been laid off on the railroads and in 
the building trad:s. The local assembly has an 
active label committee and we are keeping up the 
fight for union-labeled goods. 


Mandan.—Henry Meyers: 

The N. P. Railway has laid off some trainmen, 
engineers and firemen. Our organization committee 
reports whether the merchants handle union-made 
goods. 


OHIO 


Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

Some workers have been laid off in the railroad 
shops and in the potteries. A new pottery has opened 
up, employing forty men. Our label committee is 
on the job and is creating a demand for union- 
labeled goods. A tile plant made an effort to estab 
lish the American plan, but was unsuccessful. 


Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Work in the potteries and mining are our chief 
indu tries and they have s rict union agreements 
There has been little improvement in mining. The 
potteries are working fairly good. We are working 
to increase the demand for union-labeled goods. 




















Gloucester —D. W. Wallace: 
There is a noticeable improvement in the mines 
in so far as working hours are concerned. About 
sixty workers have been laid off in the brick and clay 
plants. The Hisylvania brick plants have closed 
down. A resolution was passed in the last miners’ 
convention, district 6, making union label discus- 
sion one of the orders of business in local unions. 

Lorain.—Howard J. Cobb: 

There has been a slight improvement in the steel 
works, the hours of work being bettered and a num- 
ber of men returning to their jobs. Repair work has 
increased in the American Ship Building Company. 
The retail clerks’ union ‘s making an effort to 
enforce certain closing hours and other matters. 
We are making a special effort to boost the use of 
union-labeled brooms. A Lorain building trades 
council was rec ntly organized. 

Marion.—Clarence O. Hart: 

The Osgood Steam Shovel Company increased 
working hours to ten a day. They have been work- 
ing eight hours. We demand the union-made 
goods. 

Masillon.—C. P. Burkhart: 

About 400 workers have been laid off on the 
W. & L. E. Railroad. The Stark County Journal of 
Canton, Ohio, began publication January 14. This 
journal will live, it is for the benefit of organized 
labor and is sponsored by the Canton Central 
Labor Union and the Masillon trades and labor as- 
sembly. We are urging all union men and their 
families to demand the union label. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has laid off 
some workers. There is fair demand for union- 
labeled goods, judging from the report of the 
committ e. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City.—Victor S. Purdy: 

Workers have been laid off on the railroads and 
in the mines. The glass factories at Sapulpa have 
hired additional workers. mines at Gowen 
have closed down. Construction work has begun at 
various places. The city trades council has issued 
a book containing the names of men opposed to the 
union shop. A new local union of laundry workers 
was organized at Ponca City, a central labor union 
at Lawton and one also at Duncan. 

Shawnee.—Sam Atkins: 

Workers have been laid off in the building trades. 
The railroad has called a few men back to work. The 
Farmer-Labor Reconstruction League just closed 
its convention, seating 900 delegates from all parts 
of the state. A full state ticket was nominated at 
this convention. The farmers are organizing solidly 
in this state. 

Tulsa.—G. E. Warren: 

About 250 workers in the oil industry have been 
laid off. The Oklahoma Iron Works and the McEwen 
Engine Works have hired additional men. Build- 
ing work has slightly increased. There is a demand 
for the union label. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Howard Ellis: 

Several thousand workers are idle—they have 
been laid off in the steel mills, the silk mills, the 
railway shops, etc. The auto truck manufacturers 
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have hired about 200 additional men. The billers 
and bill posters have been recently organized, also 
the pressmen, and each union has joined the Cen- 
tral Labor Union. We urge that all members of or- 
ganized labor demand union-labeled goods when 
making purchases. 

Oil City—Joseph B. Davis: 

There has been an improvement in the working 
hours at the National Transit Pump and Machine 
Company and Oil Well Supply Company. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad is in favor of an attempt to 
organize a maintenance of way employes’ union. 
We have an active union label.committee and we 
frequently discuss and urge the need of using union- 
made merchandise. 


Punxsutawney.—Wm. A. Myers: 

Employment has increased slightly, especially in 
the coal mines. The railroads have laid off about 
thirty workers. One window glass plant has hired 
about 160 additional helpers. The window glass 
workers accepted a 30 per cent reduction in pay. 
The carpenters and other employes of the building 
trades have retained the same wages as received last 
year. Committees from the Central Labor Union 
are always busy promoting the ‘use of union-labeled 
goods. We are going to make an effort to organize 
the automobile repair men. 


Renovo.—Victor B. Reese: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has laid off about 
twenty-three clerks. They have hired twenty addi- 
tional machinists. The men working on piece work 
are dissatisfied,as they can not make living wages. 
They are making $2, $3, $4 in eight hours and 
thirty-six minutes. We are inducing the workers to 
demand union-made goods. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston.—S. M. Sanders: 

Some street paving and building are under way. 
We urge that all our members demand union-made 
goods when buying. 

Greenville—W. A. Edwards: 

The molders in the Greenville Iron Works 
are out on strike against reductions in wages. The 
Columbia street car men are also on strike. Our 
chief industry is the textile industry, which is 
operating full time and some of th: employes 
are on night work. We urge that all our members 
demand union-labeled goods when making pur- 
chases. 

Spartanburg.—G. W. Anthony: 

All general contractors have laid off workers. 
The chief industry in this locality is the textile 
industry. At the central Labor Union meetings 
short talks are delivered on the advantages of using 
union-labeled goods and we have noticed that a large, 
variety of union-labeled products are being handled. 


TENNESSEE 


Kingsport.—L,. D. Fletcher: 

There will be some good outside work as soon as 
the weather permits. The pulp mill has shut down 
for a short time. More workers have been employed 
at the kodak plant. We are taking an interest in 
the work for union-made goods and our members are 
<———s the custom of calling for goods bearing the 
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TEXAS 


Brownwood.—Z. V. B. McDonald: 

Some city workers and railroad employes have 
been laid off. Merchants are calling for union- 
labeled goods—our committee is on the job. Very 
good results are being obtained. The prospects 
look bright for organization in the future. 

Ennis.—M. H. Turner: 

Building is on the increase. All our members de- 
mand the union label and the Central Labor Union 
has a committee to urge the merchants to handle 
union-made stock. 

Laredo.—W. A. Gamble: 

All the stores have laid off employes. New work 
has opened up in the oil refin:ry. 

Port Arthur.—L,.M. Johnson: 

On the water front the workers have received a 
10 per cent increase an hour. The Gulf Refining 
Company has hired additional employes. There is a 
new steel contract at the Gulf refinery. We are 
demanding the use of union-labeled goods through 
: ll our local unions affiliated with the Central Labor 
Council. One local union of colored barbers has been 
organized. The city charter is to be revised. 

San Antonio.—J. H. Barefield: 

Workers have been laid off on the railroads and 
in the municipal industries. We agitate and insist 
that union-made products be demanded and good 
results are being obtained. 

Texas City.—J. E. J. Rogers: 

The refineries and the terminal railro d have laid 
off workers. We have a committee visiting the stores 
here boosting the use of union-labeled goods. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

The oil mill has closed down. Farming is our chief 
industry. Our members are urged to demand only 
union-labeled goods when purchasing. 


VERMONT 


Montpelier.—C. H. Reagan: 

Many granite cutters have been laid off; in fact 
p’actically a lockout exists to reduce wages. We 
urge the use of the union label and favorable results 
are being obtained. 


VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth.—Jas. H. Wilson: 

The Virginia Railway Power & Lighting Com- 
pany forced a reduction of 18 per cent in wages of 
motormen and conductors. The knitting industry 
se-ms to be fairly good. We urge that all our mem- 
bers demand union-labeled goods when making 
purchases. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Adrian.—J. P. Cutright: 

Railroad workers, garage workers and miners 
have been laid off. The voters of this town are 
electing on a straight non-partisan ticket. We are 
working to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 
A union label league has been organized. 


Charleston.—Homer James: 

We are trying to stir up more of a d:>mand for 
union-labeled goods. A new local union of chauffeurs 
was organized at Huntington and the chauffeurs’ 
union at Charleston is progressing quite a bit. 
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Fairmont.—Lulu Montgomery: 

A few workers have been laid off in the restaurants. 
The mines have closed down. We are creating a de- 
mand for union-labeled goods and very good results 
are being obtained. A woman's union label league 
was organized at Simpson and one at Tunnelton. 

Grafton.—C. W. Poe: 

Employes have been laid off on the railroad and 
in the glass houses and pottery. All establishments 
here have union agreements, except the Hazel Atlas 
Glass Company. Our union label committee is con- 
s antly at work promoting the use of union-labeled 
goods. 

Lumberport.—Jack Nye: 

A trades assembly has been formed and is doing 
good relief work mong the miners and their families. 
Our members are in favor of the use of union-made 
products. 


Morgantown.—P. E. Donley: 

We have succeeded in organizing the taxi drivers 
and chauffeurs into a local union and prospects are 
bright for future new local unions of different 
unor; crafts. Much unemployment exists. 
A union label league has been organized and is 
functioning well at present. 


WISCONSIN 


La Crosse.—F. O. Wells: 

The National Gauge & Equipment Company 
and the La Crosse Refining Company have in- 
creased their working forces. We have just com- 
pleted a union label campaign and have got out a 
pamphlet giving a list of the business firms handling 
union-made goods 


Stevens Point.—James Vennie: 

Some men have been laid off on the railroad repair 
track of the Soo Line and a paper mill has laid off 
= workers. W- are advertising union-labeled 
g ; 


WYOMING 


Greybull.—John O’Rourke: 

Organized labor has built this town and is holding 
what it has and not losing a step. At every Central 
Labor Union meeting we urge that union-made goods 
be pushed. We have a committee that goes to every 
store asking that union-label.d products be handled. 
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We are out to elect union men in the May election: 
and we have the support of the best citizens of our 
town. 


Lander.—William J. McMahon: 

About 150 mine workers have been laid off. The 
non-partisan league is growing fast and intends to 
cooperate with union labor in the primaries. We urge 
all our members to demand union-labeled goods 
when making purchases. 


Sheridan.—Harry Thurmond: 

The railroads and the mining operators have laid 
off about 500 workers. Committe:s are working to 
promot: the use of the union label. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 


St. John.—F. A. Campbell 

The St. John Dry row of & Ship Building Company 
has laid off 190 employes. A committee from our 
trades and labor council is looking after the work of 
union labels. There is a joint action on the part 
of all employers to defeat organized labor 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


St. Catharines. —Peter Grant: 

Unemployment is still acute in this district. 
Organized labor has asked the government to open 
up all possible public work to relieve the situation. 
The government replied that they are giving the 
matter their ir-mediate attention. Our local Typo- 
graphical Union is carrying on an active campaign 
among merchants to patronize firms using label. 
Their efforts have been very successful and they 
have been received courteously. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Sault Ste. Marie.—Jas. Lockwood: 
The steel plant has started up more furnaces, 
which will give employment to a few more men. 


PORTO RICO 


Cabo Rojo.—Luis Irizarry Segarra: 

Hat and waist manufacturing is the chief indus- 
try in this locality. Salaries are very low. There is 
a wide field here for organization of workers. 
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